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“Appeared at the door the other day, after an 








NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Admirers of the late Hon. Roger 


Wolcott of Massachusetts will be interested | 


in the photograph of him which is reproduced on 
the front cover. The family and friends of the 
ex-governor agree that this, which is the last 
photograph he ever had, is also the most satis- 
factory likeness. 

Born in Boston July 13, 1847, ex-Governor 
Wolcott died at his Commonwealth Avenue 
residence on December 21st last, after a five 
weeks’ illness with typhoid fever. Companion 


readers will remember that he was elected lieu- | 


tenant-governor of Massachusetts in 1892, ’93, 
94 and ’95, and that, succeeding to the governor- 
ship at the death of Hon. F. T. Greenhalge, in 
March, 1896, he was reelected in 1897 and ’98. 
Recently he was offered and declined the post of 
ambassador to Italy. 

The ex-governor married Miss Prescott, a 
granddaughter of the historian, and was the 
father of five children, four sons and a daughter. 
His private life was as stainless as his public 





service was honorable and useful. Although a | 
descendant of one of our oldest New England | 
families,—a truly “noble family,’’ judged by the | 


most exacting standards of the republic,—and 


By seven o’clock in the morning the boys, | 


accompanied by their teachers and three military 
| bands, were mustering at the city gates. When 
the five thousand representatives of the male 
schools were marshaled, they marched out to 
the place selected. Two thousand girls went to 
the same place by train. Each school wore a 
badge of a daisy, a bunch of violets or a knot of 
ribbon. 

When the queen and the two princesses arrived 
| with their gay scarlet liveries, the scene became 
animated. The Minister of Publie Instruction, 
and a girl from each school dressed in white, 
presented bouquets to her majesty. The bouquets 
were gracefully heaped in the royal carriages, 


and after a short speech to the queen a trumpet | Bio 


sounded the signal and the chorus for the Feast 
of Trees began. Music and words had been 
composed for the occasion. At first faint as the 
rustle of leaves, then stronger and louder the 
chorus rang out, rendered by seven thousand 
young voices. 

While the chorus was being sung, students 
from the university, the technical institute and 
the agricultural school simultaneously planted the 


in ranks past the queen, a merry, laughing 
procession of young humanity, and the first 
tree-planting was over. 


tt 


BUILDING A STEAM SEALER. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who made the Antarctic 
voyage on the Belgica, speaks of the extra 
precautions taken in constructing a steamer for 
frozen waters. He says: 

There are many points of special interest in 
constructi a ern steam sealer like the 
| Belgica. In selecting the framework of the 
| bark, timbers were obtained of double the usual 


himself a man of wealth and recognized position, | size and strength of an ordinary vessel of the 


arrogance and pretension were as far from the | Same measurement. 
ex-governor as from the humblest of his con- Ps 


The stern was inclined, 
making the bow of an inelination similar to that 
ioe runner, which enables the — to 


stituents, and “the grand old name of gentleman” | rise to the surface of the ice, and crush 


was never more worthily worn by any citizen of | 


the commonwealth. 

Enoch Arden was not a Maine man. If he 
had been, perhaps he—and his wife—would have 
taken things as calmly as did a couple of whom 
the Journal tells: “Hello, Jim, where you 
been?” said a Lewiston woman whose husband 


absence of three years. “Been out o’ town,” 
said Jim. And then, according to the neighbors, 
he hung up his hat and sat down to supper. 

Of the freshman class at Yale, which 
has been under examination all the autumn by 
the director of the gymnasium, it proves that 
only forty-three per cent. are blessed with normal 
vision. Eighteen per cent. are obliged to wear 
glasses, eighteen per cent. are near-sighted, and 
twenty-one per cent. are either long-sighted 
or afflicted with astigmatism. Somebody once 
argued, in a pseudo-scientific essay, that the 
“coming man’’ will be hairless and toothless. 
If it is necessary for him to be blind and deaf 
as well, there may be room for suspicion that 
evolution has taken the back track. 


Colonial Dames of Connecticut have 
done a deed deserving of encouragement and 
emulation by compiling a deseriptive list of 


by its own weight than by the motive force, as 
did the older ice-vessels. Otherwise, the shape 
wa ed to that of a well-built modern sealing 


The planking, inside and outside of the ponder- 
ous Pee is of extraordinary —- and 
over a special ice sheathing y hard 
wood. The bow and stern are beck b 
four-inch planks of a ical w 


= remarkable quality of ing both 
elastic. Experience has taught that 
this wood affords the best protection against 


y ice. 

Amidships the wear is less, and here thick oak 
planks seem to afford the needed security, while 
it is much lighter . The stern wall 
is five feet thick, and the breast wall about twelve 
feet in center-posterior diameter. Outside this 
almost indestructible battering-ram, there is a 
protective sheathing of soft Swedish iron, to 
receive the first cutting edges of the ice. 

The rudder is i to 
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hard She 
constructed t not only with her i 
houses in that state which were built previous to | and her have 


armored 
1750. Naturally there are not a great many | Stored — like two thousand pounds of 


of them, and the survivors are always in danger 
at the hands of “practical” people. Neverthe- 
less, to learn to respect and value such historical 
landmarks should be as much a part of the 
education of an American as it is to find out-how 
large an area the old house covers, or how much 
the ancient timbers might be worth for fire-wood. 


tw 
FOLLOWING SUIT. 


Rome, the mother of nations, taking a leaf out | 


of Young America’s book, is surely a compliment 
to this Western land. A day has been set aside 
throughout all Italy for the planting of trees by 
the youth of the public schools. The Minister 
of Public Instruction forwarded the idea, and 
the queen smiled upon it. And now Rome has 
had its Arbor day, the place selected for the 
planting by the Roman schools being the land 
adjoining some old tombs. o 

The scene was exhilarating, the day being so 
clear that every tower and aqueduct was bright 
with golden sunshine. On the Sabine range 
glistened a mantle of fresh snow. The Alban 
hills were blue against the far horizon, and close 
at hand the brilliant pennons of the Italian cities 
fluttered from tall masts which, with spreading 


hope to blast and shatter, if occasion calls. 
at 


A BIG SPIDER. 


A spider that lives far up-in the mountains of 
Ceylon makes a really formidable snare. Not at 
all in keeping with Western ideas of a spider is 
this monster that spins a web the central net of 
which is five feet in diameter, while the support- 
| ing lines and guys sometimes measure ten or 
| twelve feet. The creature itself, when it stands 


| in the middle of its web with outstretched legs, 
measures not less than six inches across. 

A traveller, riding quickly in the early morning, 
often dashes into the t OF pa 
web. wll oe yellowish silk of which it is 
| posed round his face like a lace veil, 
and as the master of the establishment is gen- 
—-= home in the very center of his house, 
the traveller catches him right on the nose. 
Although he seldom bites or stings, the contact 
of one’s face with his large body and long legs is 
an — but pleasant. ; 

df the traveller forgets himself, however, and 
tries to catch the spider, he will bite with a will; 
| and al h he is not v his jaws are 
as powerful as a bird’s beak, one who has 





palm-trees, bordered the yellow sanded pathway 
to the chosen spot. 

The stand erected for the queen and the 
princesses was garlanded with evergreens and 
hung with a tenth-century tapestry representing 
Diana’s Chase. In front of the pavilion were 
tall pennons surmounted by the Roman eagles, 


bearing the inscription, “Let us make the new | 


generations in love with the fields.’’ 

Holes had been dug beforehand, and five 
hundred shrubs of laurel, pine and oak had been 
prepared under the oversight of the director of 
Roman public gardens, so as to be ready to be 
thrust into the ground by eager young hands. 


encounter. 
| The bodies of these spiders are very hand- 
| somely decorated, being bright gold and scarlet 
beneath, while the upper part is covered with 
the most delicate slate-colored fur. So strong is 
| the web this spider spins that birds as large as 
| larks are frequently caught therein, and even 
bf _small but powerful scaly lizard falls a 
victim. 

| A traveller says that he has often sat and 
| watched the yellow monster stride across the 
| middle of his net and rapidly wind his stout 
threads round some unfortunate captive. He 
throws the coils about the head till the victim 
is first blinded and then choked. In many 
unfrequented, dark nooks of the jungle one 
comes across the most perfect skeletons of small 
| birds caught in these terrible snares. 


five hundred trees. Then the schools marched | 






































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“It’s the thing” to visit Congress Spring daily 
when in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. 
Congress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but 
brings desired results. Send for booklet. * (Ade. 


BOsToo. STAMMERERS a1'tremont St: poston. | 
BABKOK STATIONERY, SE. METH°>. outed | 
tachment, ready for mailing, sent to any addres re- | 
ceipt of price —2 quires 25c.,1 quire lic. Best quality | 











| heavy paper white,cream white,pink or delicate green. | 
| Address D. M. Babcock, 25 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. | 





“NEE ONS E'IT’’’ 
ROOFI N the best low cost roofing and 

siding made. PAROID, the | 
leader o tR toofi tar ither. 


r of per eady No in either. 
Each rolla complete roofing kit. Postal brings samples. 
F. W. BIRD & RON, East Walpole, Mass., Chicago, nL 
Williston Seminary, Academy for Boys, 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully cunigped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
iology. New Athletic Field, Ap and straightaway 
track. 6lst year. ‘H H. SAWYER, A. M., cipal. 


Courses : 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. <is5%57: 
Scientific ; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical Engineering ; Chemical ; Agrieultu- 
ral; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; Law; 
Military Drill. University fees, rooms and 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 
Ambitious and enter- 
prising young men . 
are wanted to learn 














EGE asa) saan for positions in busine: For 
‘, a8 & preparation for siness. 
particulars address CARNELL & Holt, Albany, N. Y. 
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Clasp to the Corset 
same as to the Stocking. 


NO PINS! 
NO BUTTONS! 


Never Tear, Never Rip, 
Fasten Tight, Never Slip. 








A Great Improvement. 
TRY THEM, 


Sold by the 
Leading Stores, 


Or Sample Pair, by mail, 25 Cents. 
THE CLARK MPG. CO., Makers, 657 Washington St., Boston. 








RosTON BLEN» 


YO) § 


1-Ib. Cans, 25 Cts. 2-Ib. Cans, 50 Cts. 

The only high-grade package Coffee ever 
successfully put on this market and sold at 
25 cents per pound, where the label ov the 





can tells you what is iw the can. It has 
found a steadily increasing sale because it 
was good in the beginning, and has been good 
all the time; and the. sales will further in- 
crease becausevit will always be good. 

Why don’t'YOU.use it? ™ 

Boston Blend is all»Coffee — all good 
Coffee — and the cans contain 16 ounces and 
32 ounces of Coffee respectively. 

As a Special; Offer to readers of The 


Youth’s Companion who ‘will mention o 
close this adv., we will send 4 Ibs. two 2ib. 


New England upon veonigt of $1.00. 











been bitten by him is not likely to forget the 





COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Sultan sent his army 
To subjugate the Greek, 

And in a jiffy he had done 
The business (so to speak). 


The Greek—no more the hero 
As told in Homer's lore,— 

Contrived no grim Thermopylaé 
As he had done of yore. 


And when the Turkish victor 
Unto his liege returned, 
The Sultan asked his method, 


The Greek lived on ideals, 
But the Turk lived on H-O. 


here is something intensely practical 
about H-O (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oat- 
meal), but it is an ** ideal” food, too, 

a which the highest possible food perfec= 


There is nothing visionary 

or delusive about it. 

When you buy H-O0 

you know as sure as you know your name 
that you have the best oatfood 

that can ‘possibly be produced. 
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example, the “ 


Chase & Sanborn. 


air-tight lead forms. 


Orloff. 





is said that a woman can live on noth- 

ing but bread and tea. 

unless she is an intelligent woman, — 
one who knows how to select tea. 
would be physically possible. 
have great invigorating power. Take, for 
original package”’ teas of 
These are almost a 
partial substitute for food, being of excep- 
tional strength. They are grown to private 
order and delivered hermetically sealed in 
If you want to know 
. the taste of native tea, try one pound of 


We doubt it 


Then it 


For some teas 





“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS. 
Orloff (Formosa Oolong). 
Koh-i-noor (Eng. Breakfast). 
Orange Pekoe (India& Ceylon). 

















Boston, Mass., January 10, 1901. 
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“TILDA JANE 


Orphan 
In : Search of aHlome Fe 


An 





In Ten Chapte 


Copyright, 1901, by Perry Mason Company. 


good advice, and she’s lifted up her heel 
agin us. She deifies us, she introduces 
toads and snakes into the sacred presings 
of our sinningcherry for orphans. She 
packs a dirty dog in bed. We'll never 
levelate her. She’s lowering the key of 
our stutium. She knows not the place 
of reptiles and quadruples. Ladies, shall 
we keep this little disturving lellement in 


our stutium? If thy hand ’fend against 


rs.—Chapter Two. 
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Vo.tume 75. NumsBer 2. 
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my dissolution. I remove that all quadruples 
be decharged from this stutium.’ 

“That suited some and didn’t suit t’others, 
an’ there was a kind of challyvally. One lady 
said she’d ’mend the ’mendment, and then the 
mam pressiding got kind of mixymaxy, and said 
they’d better start all over again, ‘cause she'd 
lose her way ’mong so many ‘mendments. 
After a long time they got their ideas set, and 
they said I was to stay, but all the animiles 

was to go. I didn’t snuffle or nothin’, 


but I just said, ‘Air you planning to 





EN minutes went by, and ’Tilda 
= Jane sat silently attending to her 

dog, as if the creamery shark had 
never asked her for the story of the 
animal’s lameness. 

The young man at last called out to 
Mrs. Minley, who was hovering about 
the room, “P’r’aps you can get this . 
little girl to talk.” 

*Tilda Jane turned sharply to him. 
“O mister, I’d do anything for you! 
I'll talk, but I couldn’t make you 
understand about my dog’s leg unless I 
told all about everything.” 

“Well, reel it off. Were you born i in 
the asylum ?” 

“Nobody knows where I was born. 
A woman come to the poorhouse with 
me when I was a baby. She died, and 
I was left. They give me the name 
of ’Tilda Jane Harper, and put me in 
the ’sylum. Children come and went. 
Just as soon as I’d get to like ’em they’d 
be ’dopted. I never was ’dopted ’cause 


I’m so ugly. My eyes ought to have 
been blue and my hair curly: I might 
have been a servant, but my habits was 
in the way.” 

“Habits! What habits?” asked 
Hank. 


“Habits of impidence and pig-headed- 
ness. When the men come to kill the 
pigs I’d shut myself in my room and 
put my fingers in my ears, and I 
couldn’t hear, but I’d always squeal 
when the pigs squealed.” 

“Ts that why you wouldn’t eat your 
ham just now ?” 

“Oh, that ain’t ham to me,’’ she said, 
eloquently. ‘That bit of red meat was 
a cunning, teeny white pig running 
round a pen, crying ’cause the butcher 
was after him. I couldn’t eat it any 
more’n I’d eat my brother !’’ 

“You’re a queer little kite!” inter- 
jected the young man. “So you weren’t 
very much set up at the asylum?” 








kill that there dog?’ 

“The mam pressiding give a squeal 
and said, ‘No, that would be cruel. 
They would give the dog to some little 
feller who would be good to him.’ I 
said, ‘Little fellers tie tin cans to dogs’ 
tails.’ And then they got mad with 
me and said I was trespicious. Then 
1 said, ‘All right!’ ‘cause what could | 
do against a whole lot of ladyboards? 
But I made up my mind I’d have to 
work my way out of it, ‘cause it would 
kill that little dog to be took from me. 
So I run away.” 

Her story was done, and closing her 
lips in resolution, she stared inquiringly 
at the young man. What would he 
direct her to do next? 

He looked thoughtful, but at last he 
said : 

“Little girl, you’ve started for Aus- 
tralia, and as I don’t believe in checking 
a raring, tearing ambition, I won’t try 
to block you exactly, but only to side 
track you. You can’t go to Australia 
bang off. It’s too far. And you haven’t 
got the funds. Now I’ll make a propo- 
sition. I’ve got an old father ’most as 
cranky as that dog. I guess if you’re 
so long-suffering with the animal, you’ll 
be long-suffering with the oldman. He 
needs some tidy body to keep his house 
trigged up and to wait on him, because 
he’s lame. He has an everlasting 
wrastle to keep a housekeeper on 
account of this same flash-light temper. 
But I guess from what I’ve seen of you 
that you could fix him. And you'd 
havea home, which you seem to hanker 
for. And you could save your money, 
and start for Australia when you’ve 
put enough flesh on those bones to keep 
you from blowing away into the sea. 
Starting would be convenient, for my 
father lives near the big railway that 
is a round-the-world route. You can 








“T guess I’m too bad for a ’sylum. 
Once our washerwoman took me home 
to supper. I guess heaven must be like 
that. They had a cat, too. I used to get in 
most trouble at the ’sylum ’bout cats. When 
starving ones came rubbing up against me in 
the garden, I couldn’t help sneaking them a bit | 
of bread from the pantry. It beats all how | 
cats find out people that like’em! Then I’d 
get jerked up.’’ 

“Jerked up?” repeated her interlocutor. 

“Locked in my room or have my hands 
slapped. Once I took a snake in the house. 
He was cold, but he got away from me, and | 
into the matron’s bed. She whipped me that | 
time.” 

“Was that what made you run away?” 

“No, L run away on account of this dog. | 
You call up the cold spell we had a week ago?”’ | 

“Yes; I was out in it.” | 

“Well, there come the coldest night. The | 
matron give us extry blankets, but I couldn’t | 
sleep. I woke up in the middle of the night | 
and I thought of that dog out in the stable. 
‘He'll freeze!’ I said, and when I said it, it | 
seemed as if icicles were sticking into me. I 
was ’most crazy. I got up and looked out the | 
window. There was a moon, an awful biting, | 
ugly kind of a moon grinning at me. I put | 
on some clo’es, I slipped down-stairs, and it 
seemed as if everything was yelling in the} 
cold. Every board and every wall I touched | 
went off like a gun, but no one woke, an’ I 
got out in the stable. 

“The horse was warm, and so was the cow, 
but this little dog was ’most froze. I tried to 
warm him, but my fingers got like sticks. | 
Then I did a scand’lous thing. I says, ‘I’ll 
take him in bed with me and warm him for a | 
spell, and no one’ll know.’ So I lugged him | 
in the house and he cuddled down on my arm 
just so cunning! Then I tried to stay awake, 
so I could carry him out early in the morning, 
but didn’t I fall to sleep, and the first thing I | 
knew there was the matron a-spearin’ me with | 


| entertain him. 


| hammer and said, ‘ ’Tention, ladies!’ 


| the clock and still speaking feverishly. 
| mam pressiding staked me. 


‘*°TILDA JANE SAT LIKE A STATUE,”’ 
her eyes, and she put out her hand to catch | thee, cut it off. If thy foot straggle, treat it 
the dog and he up and bit her.” likewise.’ 

“Then what?” asked the young man. “Then she sat down and another lady got up. 
“T had bread and water for two days, and | Says she, ‘I’m always for mercy. If this little 
the dog was shut up in the stable, and then I | girl is turned inside out, she’ll be a bright and 
was brought up before the ladyboard.”’ shining light. I prepose that we make the 
“The ladyboard !’”” murmured Mrs. Minley. | ’speriment anyway. The tastes is in her, but 
“What does the child mean?’ we can nip off the grati’cations. I remove 
“The board of lady managers,” explained | that instead of disturving her we disturve the 
Dillson. ‘Tell us about it.” animiles. 
The orphan was keeping an eye on the clock. | run this stutium.’ ” 
She knew that the time must soon come for; “This stutium?” said the young man. 
| her to part from her new-found friend. Itwas| “Yes, stutium,” replied *Tilda 
| not in her nature to be very demonstrative, yet | ““That’s what they called the ’sylum. 
she could not altogether hide a certain fever-| this lady went on, and says she, 
ishness and anxiety. One thing, however, she 
could do, and she subdued her emotion in order | 
to do it. It amused the young man to hear | 
her talk. She would suppress her natural 
inclination to silence and gravity, and try to 
And the more she talked, | Now they’re took in. 
possibly the longer he would stay. | feller jus’ now, and instead of learning his 
Therefore she went on: “There they sat | lesson he was playing with a beetle. Tickling 
round the table, as big and handsome as so_ it with a straw, ladies! Nowain’t that awful? 
many pies. One lady, she sat at the top,| We’ve got ’sponsibilities toward these fotin’- 
and she rapped on the table with a little | lings. I feels likea mother. If we sends ’em 
Then | foolish out in the world, we’ll be blamed. Our 
she says, ‘Here is the ’fortinate object of | faithful matron says it’s impossible to catch 
dissection. What part shall we tackle first? rats and mice. This little girl gets at the 
| Name your wishes, ladies.’ Then she stopped | traps and lets ’em go. She’s a born rule 
| and another lady begun: ‘Mam pressiding, | smasher !’ 
stake the case.’ ”’ “Then she closed her mouth and sat down, 
The young man grinned, and Mrs. Minley | and the big lady sitting at the head of the table 
ejaculated, “‘Merey me!” pounded her hammer, ’cause they all fell to 
***Madam president, state the case,’ I guess,” | | jabbering. Says she, ‘Will some lady make a 
he said, gravely. “Go on, sissy!” | commotion?’ Then one lady got up and she 
*Tilda Jane went on, still with her eye on | 
“The 
Says she, ‘Here is 
a little girl; she come to us like a lily of the 
field—no dress on, no bunnit, no nothing. 
We’ve fed and clothed the lily, and give her 


Jane, 
Well, 


rabbits,— 
and girl on the place. 


from this stutium.’ 

“*What about the chickings?’ called out 
another lady. ‘You must declude them. This 
will go on record.’ The other lady said, 
**Scuse me, I forgot the chickings. I’ll ’mend 


Ladies, we has terrible hard work to | 


send away the cats and dogs and all the| Hobart Dillson lives. 
children’s pets,—squirrels and pigeons and | don’t shake if he throws a crutch at you. 
’cause this girl’s disrupting every boy | tell him you’ve come to stay, and I’m going 
Once, when cats come | 
and other animiles, they was stoned away. | he’s had to pay a housekeeper out of his own 
I come across one little | 


says, ‘I remove that all animiles be decharged | 


step aboard the cars, go to the Pacific, 

board a steamer and go on your way 

to Australia. Is it a bargain?” 
"Tilda Jane sat like a statue. The firelight 
danced behind her little, grave profile that 
remained unchanged, except for the big tears 
rolling slowly and deliberately down each thin 
cheek. Only the tears and the frantically 
clasped hands betrayed emotion. 

“T guess it’s a go,” said the young man, 
kindly. “Here’s my father’s address,” and 
getting up, he handed a card to her. “Hobart 
Dillson, Ciscasset, Maine.” 


“T’ve got to go now, but Mrs. Minley here 


| will put you on a train that comes by in the 


morning, and all you’ve got to do is to sit still 
in it till you hear the conductor holler Ciscasset. 


*Let’s | Then you hustle out and ask some one where 


When you get there, 
Just 
to pay extry for it. That’ll cool him, ‘cause 
allowance up to this. He and I don’t rub 
along together very sweet, but he knows the 
size of a dollar every time.” 

"Tilda Jane choked back the lump in her 
throat, and rose to her feet. “Sir, I’m as much 
obliged to you as —” She broke down. 

“As you ought to be,” he finished. “Don’t 
mention it. I’m happy to make your ac 
quaintance. So long!” and he held out two 
fingers. 


A vague terror seized the little girl He 


| had arranged everything for her, and yet she 


had never since her escape felt so paralyzed 
with fear. Her beseeching eyes sought Mrs. 
Minley’s face. The landlady was smiling at 
her, but the little girl’s heart sunk. Quite 
unknown to herself, she was a sharp reader of 
character. She was losing her best friend in 
the fat young man. 

“Take me with you!” she gasped, sud- 


| denly clinging to his hand. 


“Can’t do that, sissy. I’m going back into 
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the settlements— bad roads, scattered houses. 
You’d freeze stiff. I’ll run up to Ciscasset by 


and by to see you—in two or three weeks, | 


maybe.” 

’Tilda Jane drew back in sudden, steely 
composure. “I’m erazy!” she said, 
*Y ou’ve done enough for me now. I'll take care 
of your father if he gets mad fifty times a day!” 

Already she felt a sense of responsibility. 
She drew herself up with dignity, and in sad, 
composed silence watched the young man leave 
the room and the house. When the last faint 
sound of his sleigh-bells had died away, she gave 
up her listening attitude and turned patiently to 
Mrs. Minley, who was saying, with a yawn, “I 
guess you’d better go to bed.” 


‘Tilda Jane walked obediently toward her | 


room, and Mrs. Minley, seating herself on a 
chair in cold curiosity, watched her undress. 
When the little girl knelt down to say her prayers, 
a feeble smile illuminated the woman’s face. 
However, she was still listless and uninterested 
until the latter portion of the petition. 

“O Lord,” ’Tilda Jane was praying earnestly, 
almost passionately, “forgive me for all this sin 
an’ ’niquity. I justhadtorunaway. I couldn’t 
give up that little dog that Thou didst send me. 
I’ll live square as soon as I get taking care of 
that old man. Bless the matron, and make her 
forgive me, and bless all the ladyboards—Mrs. 
Grannis ’specially, ‘cause she’ll 
be maddest. Keep me from 
telling any more lies. Amen.” 

When ’Tilda Jane rose from 
her knees, Mrs. Minley’s breath 
was coming and going quickly, 
and there was a curious light in 
her eyes. “Mrs. Grannis, did 
you say?” she asked, shortly. 
“What has she got to do with 
the asylum ?” 

“She’s the first ladyboard. 
She sits behind the table and 
pounds the hammer.” 

“And she’ll be maddest with 
you ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Hurry into bed!’’ said Mrs. 
Minley, briefly, and taking up 
the lamp, she disappeared from 
the room. 

*Tilda Jane cowered down 
between the cold sheets. Then 
she stretched out a hand to touch 
the precious bundle on the chair 
by her bed. And then she tried 
to go to sleep, but sleep would 
not come. Ah, how happy would 
she be could she know that the 
young creamery man was sleeping under the} 
same roof! But he was speeding somewhere | 
far away over the snowy roads. However, she 
should see him again in two or three weeks. He | 
had said so, and with the hopefulness of youth 


she sighed a happy sigh, and closing her eyes | 


tightly, listened to the various sounds about the 
quiet house. 

There must have been another arrival, for she 
heard doors opening and shutting, and also the 
jingle of sleigh-bells. They were strangely 
confused in her mind with the ringing of the 
rising bell at the orphan asylum, and she was 
just sinking into a dreamy condition, a forerunner 
of sleep, when she heard a hard voice in her ear: 

“Get up and dress, little girl!” 

’Tilda Jane raised herself quietly from her 
pillow. There stood over her the tall, gaunt 
woman whom she had heard Mrs. Minley 
address as Ruth Ann. She was standing shading 
a candle with her hand, and her eyes were fixed 
in unmistakable compassion on the little girl. 

“Jump up,” she repeated, “‘and dress like sixty! 
You’ve got yourself into a peck of trouble!’’ 

Tilda Jane had not a thought of questioning 
the wisdom of this command. Something about 


the hard-faced woman inspired her with confi- | 
dence, and without a word she stepped out of | 


bed and began rapidly putting on her clothes. 
“T’ll talk while you dress,” said the woman, in 

a hard, intense voice and putting down the candle, 
There was a kind of desperation in her tone, 


although no trace of emotion appeared on her | 
*Tilda Jane felt a strange kinship with | 


face. 
this reserved woman, and flashed her a sympa- 
thetic glance while buttoning one of her stout 
and ugly undergarments. 

Ruth Ann made a brief grimace. “Here I 
am,” she said, with a sudden burst of speech, ‘“‘a 
middle-aged woman getting old. You’rea young 
girl setting out on life’s journey. I’ll never see 
you again, prob’ly. Let me give you a word: 
Be honest, and if you can’t be honest, be as 
honest as you can. You’ll have no luck other- 
wise. You may think you’re having luck in 
being sly, but it’s a kind of luck that turns to 
loss in the long run. There’s that sister of 
mine. She reminds me of Reuben in the Bible 
—‘unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.’ She’s 


that deceitful that I should think she’d choke | 


with it, so she couldn’t breathe.” 

*Tilda Jane made no remark, but as she threw 
her dress over her head, her two black eyes 
scintillated wonderingly in the woman’s direction. 

“Unstable!’’ said Ruth Ann, bitterly. “I’d 
have loved her if she’d been. honest, but it’s 
always the same—fair to the face, foul behind 
the back. I’ve slaved for her and waited on her, 


and heard her praised for work I’ve done, and | 
seen young men oggle her and she oggle back, 





shortly. | 





| and I’ve never had an offer and never will, and 
| sometimes | think I hate her!” 


| dressing. This sisterly repulsion was something 
| unknown to her experience. 

“Then when she gets sick from stuffing herself 
I’m feard, and think she’s going to die; but 
she’ll ’tend my funeral, and cry and look so 
handsome that some old Jack will pop the 
question on the way home. Here, child, eat 
this while you work!” and she drew some 
doughnuts from her pocket. 

Tilda Jane pushed them from her with an 
involuntary movement of dislike. 

“You’ve turned against me for turning against 
my sister !” said the woman, bitterly. ‘Wait till 
you’re treated as I am! And let me tell you 
' what she’s done to you. You made mention of 
Mrs. Grannis. 
on this house. Mrs. Grannis lends her money. 
Mrs. Grannis is the god my sister bows down to. 
Do you think she’d let you stand between her 
and Mrs. Grannis? No; the minute she heard 
you say Mrs. Grannis would be pleased to get 





*Tilda Jane paused for an instant in her rapid 


Mrs. Grannis has got a mortgage | 


you back, that minute she made up her mind to | 


fool you and Hank Dillson. She’s mad at Hank. 
He ain’t never asked her to stop bein’ a widow. 
So she made me help her hitch up, and she’s off 
to tell her sweet Mrs. Grannis to come and get 
you. And just to fool her, who is so cute at 


‘“THEN DENNIE GRINNED AND 
OPENED UP.”’ 


| fooling other folks, I made up my ake to get 
you off. Now do you take it in?” 
| *Tilda Jane for one instant stood aghast. Then 
she resolutely fell to lacing on her shoes. 
“You're gritty!’’ said the woman, admiringly. 
“Now I'll tell you what I’ve laid out. I’m going 
to guide you through the woods to Moss Glen 
| Station. When we get ’most there, I’ll hurry 
home and to bed, ‘cause I don’t want sister to 
find me out. Here’s an extry pair of stockin’s 
and shoes to put on before you board the train. 
You'll get yours full of snow-water. If all goes 
as I cale’late, you'll have time to change ’em in 
the station. You don’t want to get sick so you 
can’t stand up to that ole man. Here’s a little 


tippet for your shoulders. Dillson told sister to | 
And he | 


give you a shawl, but she’ll not do it. 
| paid her, too. Now come, let’s start.’’ 
*Tilda Jane brushed her hand over her eyes, 
resolutely picked up her dog and followed her 
guide out to the kitchen. 
Ruth Ann caught up a shawl, threw it over 
her head and opened the door. 
“My, it’s black! We'll have to take a lantern.” 
She turned back, fumbled in a corner of the 


Then Ruth Ann said, anxiously, “I don’t know 
what I’ll do if it don’t snow! She’ll track us, 
sure—me, big feet, and you, smaller ones! Glory, 
it’s snowing now!” 

A sudden wind had sprung up in the black, 
quiet night, and whirled a few flakes of snow in 
their faces. Then the snow began to fall from 
above, gently and quietly, flake by flake. 
| ’Tilda Jane struggled along the heavy road 
| behind the tall woman. The small dog seemed 





to have grown larger, and lay a heavy burden in | 


herarms. Yet she uttered no word of complaint, 
gave no thought to physical fatigue. 
she doing? Had she—a little girl—any right to 
give so much trouble to grown people? Her 
actions were exactly in opposition to every precept 
that had been instilled into her mind. Children 
should be seen and not heard. 
wait on grown people. Children must not 
lie under any circumstances. They must be 
obedient, truthful, honest. Perhaps she ought 
to go back to the orphan asylum. She could 
stand punishment herself—but her dog! They 


kitchen, struck a light, then rejoined ’Tilda Jane. | 

For some minutes they plodded on in silence. | 
| if he could feel sure that the big grist of news 
| specials consequent upon the murder would be | 


What was | 











Children should | 


would make her give him up. Some boy would | 


|get him. Boys were all mischievous at times. 
Could she endure the thought of that little, feeble 
| frame subjected to torture? She could not; and 


| steeling her heart against the asylum, the matron | 


and the lady managers, she walked on more 
quickly than ever. 

She can never forget that ghostly walk through 
the woods. The narrow way wound always 





| between high, snow-laden sentinels of trees. | tomatch the speed of a typewriter. 
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The sickly, slanting gleam of the lantern lighted 
the way only a few steps ahead. Mystery and 
solemnity were all about her; the pure snow on 
which they were putting their black-shod feet 
was to her the trailing rebe of an angel who had 
gone before. The large, flat snowflakes show- 
ered on her erring head were missives from the 
skies. ‘Go back, little girl, go back !’’ 

“Lord, I can’t go back,’’ she repeated, stub- 
bornly, “but I’ll repent some more by and by. 
Please take away the sick feeling in my stomach. 
I can’t enjoy anything.”’ 

The sick feeling continued, and she gave Ruth 
Ann only a feeble “yes” when the woman 
threw the light of the lantern on her with a 
brisk, “Don’t you want to know what lie I’m 
going to tell *bout your leavin’? 

“I’m not going to tell any lie,” Ruth Ann 
continued, triumphantly. “If you’ve got grace 
enough to hold your tongue, other folks’ll do all 
your lying for you. Sister’ll come home, Mrs. 
Grannis with her, prob’ly. They’ll go ravaging 
in the spare room. They’ll come ravaging out. 
‘Ruth Ann, that young one’s run off!’ An’ I’ll| 
be busy with my pots and pans, and all I’ll have | 
to say is, ‘Do tell!’ or, ‘Why, how you talk!’ 
And sister’ll rave and tear, and run round like a 
crazy thing, and look at Mrs. Grannis out of the 
corner of her eye.’ 

Ruth Ann’s shoulders shook with enjoyable | 
laughter, but if she had turned suddenly 
she would have seen a look of unmis- 
takable disgust flitting over the face 
behind her. 

She did turn suddenly a few minutes 
later, but the look was gone. “Here, 
give me that dog!’ she said, peremp- 
torily. 

The little girl protested, but the 
woman took him, and again they plodded 
on in silence. 

““Here we be!” she said, after they 
had been walking for what seemed a 
long time to ’Tilda Jane. 

The narrow road had abruptly ex- 
panded into a circular clearing, and in 
the midst of the clearing stood a small 

« wooden building. Ruth Ann walked 
up to it, handed ’Tilda Jane the dog 
and the lantern, and put her hands on 
one of the diminutive windows. 

It opened easily, and she ejaculated, 
with satisfaction, “Just what I thought! 
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Come, crawl] in here. The station agent’s been 
here all the evening, and the fire ain’t quite out. 
You'll be as snug as a bug in a rug. He'll be 
back at daylight again, and soon after your train 
will come along for Ciscasset. Don’t you breathe 
a word to him ’bout me. Say Mrs. Minley 
brought you here, if he asks anything. Here’s 
enough money to buy your ticket. I ain’t got 
much. Sister keeps me short, and she’s took 
away with her what Hank Dillson give her for 
you. Mind and keep that card with his father’s 
name pinned inside your dress. Here’s a lunch,” 
and she produced a parcel from her pocket. 

| “Don’t fret,” she went on. “Sister can’t find 
out where you’ve gone very soon, and by that 
time you’ll be in Ciscasset, and I guess they’ll 
not follow you there. She don’t know the name 
of the place, anyway. She didn’t take no ’count 
when Hank mentioned it, and when she asked 
me, you’d better believe I forgot it, too.” 

*Tilda Jane scrambled through the window, 
and upon arriving inside, turned round and 
| gravely shook hands with her guide. “I guess 

I sha’n’t forget this!’’ 

“Don’t take no pains to remember it before 
sister,” said the woman, with a chuckle, “if you 
| don’t want me to live and die in het water. 
| Good luck to you! Shut the winder and put a 
| stick on the fire.” She cnet off through the 
snow. 

*Tilda Jane was not a nervous child, yet the 
knowledge that she was alone in a forest pressed 
and bore down upon her. However, she was 
out of the storm. She had got her guilty feet off 
that angel’s trailing robe, and the little letters 
from heaven were not dashing in her face, nor 
was there any danger now that one of the 
groaning trees bending to lament over her would 
fall and erush her shrinking form. 

They were creaking all round the circular 
opening,—those spying trees,—staring through 
the curtainless windows at her; and instead of 
throwing on more wood and making a blaze that 
would enable her to be plainly seen, she opened 
the stove door, and cowering over the embers, 
changed her wet foot-gear and tried to dry her 
clinging skirts. 

She was entirely miserable until the frightened 
dog crept into her arms. Here was something 
weaker and more in need of protection than 
herself, and hugging him closely to her, she 
prepared to spend the rest of the night in patient 








waiting for the morning. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











ple of enthusiasm in work. He was a 

telegraph operator, and I have always 
taken some pride in the fact that I taught him 
the Morse alphabet. That was doing little for 
him, for he would have learned it anyway, 
whether I helped him or not, once he had wished 
to do so. 

By and by he got his first office; he was given 
charge, at night, of the wires in a village railroad 
station. In sucha position most young operators 
rest, do what work they are positively obliged to 
do, sleep all they can without being caught, and if 
they improve in their work at all, do so because 
of the practise which they cannot avoid. 

Not so with Dennie. He had a “railroad” 


[re ot MURPHY was a shining exam- 


wire and a commercial wire, and night after | 


night he kept an almost complete record of every 
word which passed over them, even down to the 
train reports, train orders and gossip. He was 
incessantly hungry for practise. The newspaper | 


correspondents used to tell him that they believed | 


he would almost be willing to murder somebody 


filed with him. 
Nothing pleased him better than to have me, | 
or some of the other “old-timers,” consent to | 


spend an evening with him at the station and | 
| of each night on a “press wire,’’ he found the code 
cuited’’ set of instruments. It made no difference | 
Anything would do— | place of shorthand, and his notes of the college 


| 
| 
have been just the same had he been a bootblack | 
| aware of the fact to an extent which made him 
|a nuisance. He was disagreeable, supercilious, 
Naturally, when there was a vacancy in the | 


“send” for him to “receive” on a “short-cir- 


to Dennie what was sent. 
matter from an old newspaper, the contents of a 
time-table or extemporaneous matter; he would 
“take” the stuff all night if we could be induced 
to stay so long. 

It was pure enthusiasm in his work. It would 


or a bookkeeper or a railroad engineer—he would 
have tried to be the best man in his line. 


terminal office, Dennie got the position, and 
when the Western Union needed an operator in 
one of its city offices, Dennie, the man who was 
unhappy when he couldn’t experiment as to how 
many words he could handle in eight hours, 








in “code” “‘tt’’ stands for “that,” “tr” for “there,” 
“e’’ for “the,’’ and when the operator jerks out 
the code word “‘s-c-o-t-u-s,”’ the receiving operator 
| at the other end of the wire hurries, and in the 
| brief time it takes to transmit those letters 
pounds out in full on the typewriter, “Supreme 
| Court of the United States.” 

Few operators try to master all the abbre- 
viations in Mr. Phillips’s clever work, but 
| Dennie went at it in his usual way, and mastered 

| the code-book from cover to cover. 
| When it occurred to him to go to St. Xavier’s 
College and support himself there by working half 


very handy in his college work. It took the 


lectures were practically verbatim reports. 

It was at about this time that the men in the 
telegraph room at the Chronicle office began to 
have trouble with a flippant operator who had 
been put on the other end of the Pittsburg wire. 
He was a skilful machine operator, and he was 


sarcastic, merciless, exasperating, conceited, over- 
bearing and all of the other things which a 
good many men are, and which are ten times 
as exasperating when the man is in communi- 


| cation with you—although five hundred miles 
|away and out of reach of bodily harm. 


And 


was just the sort of man they wanted. And so | because he was an excellent operator he seemed 


it came about that when Dennie drifted to New | 


ten times as exasperating. 








York, he was soon assigned to work on the; Night after night he caused gnashing of teeth 
special wires in the offices of the big newspapers. | in the Chronicle office. Picked men were put 

it was in the early days of the perfected|at the key, but it mattered not to Pittsburg. 
Phillips code, and of receiving telegrams on When the picked man would be sending at his 
typewriters. Now the Phillips code, as most | utmost speed, and the sounder seemed to be 
telegraphers and newspaper men know, is a| making a mere clatter, Pittsburg would open up 


system invented to enable the telegraphic circuit | lazily and say something like, “Please hurry up 
For instance, | all that you can. 


We go to press in about three 
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hours,” or “Can’t you put on a man to hustle, Then Dennie grinned and opened up. Faster 
things a little?”’ and the perspiring victim in the | and faster he sent, and the work was faultless. | 
‘ hronicle office would grit his teeth and do his | He sent code abbreviations which the Pittsburg 
best to make the Pittsburg man ‘“‘break,’”’ but | man had never heard of, and tapped them off at 
\ ithout legitimate success. For a good operator | the speed of a limited train. It was a battle 
pever stoops to intentionally poor work, or, as | royal between two experts. The Pittsburg man 
it is called, “poor Morse,’’ even in an emergency | was plucky, and it was all of five minutes before 
vi this kind. the end came, and then he “broke.” And when 

It was after about two weeks of this sort of he broke, twenty-two words behind, the office 
thing that the Chronicle office force sent up to force embraced one another in their delight and 
the college for Dennie, and begged him to come danced wildly about and flung their arms, and 
down and work the Pittsburg wire for just one sent up a shout of victory which brought in 
hour—and Dennie came. numberless angry copy-holders, proof-readers, 

When he sat down at the key you couldn’t | desk men and other slaves of the eye-shade to 
have “raised’’ the Chronicle office on any of the | expostulate. 
other wires to save your life, for the force was; For thirty minutes Dennie kept up the fusillade, 
all gathered in a little semicircle behind Dennie’s | and then he rose and remarked: “Gentlemen, 
chair. Dennie bade Pittsburg “Good evening,” | he’ll be quiet as a lamb after this. The office- 
and then said, in an innocent, halting way, “I-| boy can send to him now. He’s tamed.” And | 
am-a-new-man. Can-you-take-code?”’ | so it proved. 

“Of course!”’ snapped back the answer. | Poor Dennie! He did not live to make the 

“Ts- your-machine- well-oiled? ”’ continued | name for himself which he was certain to win. | 
Dennie. | He was killed in the terrible railroad wreck at | 

The response was not courteous, and betokened | Yonkers, N. Y., some years ago—for this story 
ion. is all true. 

‘““When you are ready please say so and I will; He would have escaped alive, the newspapers 
begin,”’ telegraphed Dennie, slowly and evenly. said, but he remained inside the wrecked and 

The haughty “G. A.,” or “Go ahead,” which | blazing car, amid the scalding steam, to assist 
came back sounded as if the characters had been | other injured passengers through a window to 
bitten off. Then Dennie began, slowly and hesi-| safety. I have often wondered if, in those last 
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a library fund, he amazed and gratified his old 
classmates by putting down his name for five 
dollars. 

But when the time came to make the third 
payment on his stock, he had to borrow twelve 
dollars from Molly. 

“I’m studying mineralogy,” she said, as she 
gave him the bills. “I want to know all 
about Studley’s Hill—and it would save us 
something, wouldn’t it, if I could prove that 
there isn’t any gold where your mine claims to 
be!”’ 

Nathan echoed her laugh. He did not take 
the borrowed money very seriously, for he was 
expecting his first dividend any day. Reports 
of tremendous activity at the mine were coming 


’ 


from the energetic officers,—who always invited | 


him to buy more stock,—and they notified him 
frequently of rich “strikes” in mines that 
adjoined the Big Bonanza. According to these 
statements, the Territory of New Mexico was 
almost as full of precious metals as a jeweler’s 
shop. 

Yet somehow the dividend did not arrive, and 
misfortune did. He had an attack of the grip 
that kept him at home for ten days, and during 
this time his employer, who was beginning to 
resent his absorbed and “mooning” ways, paid 
him no wages. 

Nathan had kept his investment secret from 





tatingly, spacing his letters carefully. 

In less than a minute Pittsburg fell into the 
trap, and opening the wire snapped out, “Hustle 
it! Hustle it! Or get somebody who can!” 


| terrible moments, he didn’t enter cheerfully into 


| contest of speed with time, to see how many 


lives he could save before he was himself over- 
come. The act would have been like him. 














ATHAN AMES, Esquire,’” read 
Molly. “From the Big Bonanza Gold- 


N Mining Company. Looks as if there 
might be one of your fortunes in it!” 

Nathan only scowled, as he leaned forward 
from his seat on the horse-block to take the 
letter. He was in the sulks, and the sight of 
his sister did not improve his temper. It 
reminded him that now at six o’clock her day’s 
work was already done. 

Presently he would have to go back to Pratt’s 
and spend the long, delightful summer evening 
in that musty “general store.” There would 
not be trade enough to keep him busy, but old 
Pratt would take good care that he earned his 
wages somehow. 

In June, after he had been graduated from the 
high school, the chance to “clerk it’’ in Pratt’s, at 
five dollars a week, seemed a golden opportunity. 
It was August now, the novelty had worn off, 
and Nathan had begun to doubt if Pratt could 
teach him to be a “merchant prince.” 

The contents of the letter quite dispelled his 
gloom. There was a pamphlet on the profits 
of gold-mining and the prospects of the Big 
Bonanza Company. There were subscription 
blanks and an envelope addressed to the treasurer 
of the company, whose office was in New York. 


Lastly there was a typewritten letter making | 


him, Nathan Ames, a “special offer,” and 
inviting him to join a few other capitalists in 
the purchase of Big Bonanza stock at an “inside” 
price. 

Nathan forgot, as he read, that he was not a 


capitalist. When Molly called him to supper, he | 


carefully put the precious documents in an inside 
pocket. 

He hoped his sister had forgotten them; for 
being eighteen, a whole year older, Molly always 
thought she had a right to qiticise, and he 
feared she might make fun of the “‘Esquire,”’ or 
ask where his gold-mine lay. But tonight 
Molly seemed a little nervous, almost as if she 
dreaded to be teased on her own account. 

“T’ve done it!” she broke out suddenly, when 
they were all together—her mother, her brother 
and Uncle Eben Hacker, who farmed the place. 
“T bought Studley’s Hill to-day.” 

“What'd ye give for it?’”” asked Uncle Eben. 

“Seventy-five dollars. There’s a little more 
than three acres.” 

“Couldn’t git land much cheaper,” 
Eben commented. 


Uncle 


“You couldn’t get much cheaper land, not in | toward it, he thought he had no reason to worry. | 


this township,” Nathan added, facetiously. 
“But Molly bought it with her own money, 
my son,” the mother suggested. 
Uncle Eben nodded cordially. ‘ Certain! 
certain!” he said. “Good girl, too! If I had 
my life to live over again, I’d put every dollar 


of twenty-five hundred full-paid, 


| The circulars of the Big Bonanza Gold-Mining 
Company made the way to wealth as plain as 
| the road to the post-office. The only danger 
| was, Nathan thought, that other people might 
| rush in ahead and crowd him out, and 
| for a few days he was very nervous and 
painfully silent. 
At the end of that time, pledging his 
sister to secrecy, he exhibited a gorgeous 
| sheet of paper. She gazed at it won- 
deringly. 
“*This certifies” she read, 
“‘that Nathan Ames is owner 


| non-assessable shares, par value 
one dollar each, of the capital 
stock of the Big Bonanza Gold- 
Mining Company.’’”’ The sheet 
| fell from her hands. ‘“Twenty- 
five hundred dollars!’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘My goodness, Nathan, 
| how did you get it?” 

“Oh, I’m on the inside!” said 
Nathan, proudly. “The stock 
only cost me five cents a share.’ 

“But that would be a hundred 

| and twenty-five dollars, and you 
| only had thirty-five dollars left 
after you bought your bicycle.” 
| “]’m going to pay in instal- 
ments,’ Nathan explained, 
“twenty-five dollars a month 
for five months. I subscribed 
for twenty-five hundred shares 
because the company expects to 
declare monthly dividends of one 
per cent. pretty soon. One per 
cent. on twenty-five hundred 
dollars would be twenty-five 
dollars, you see, so the dividend 
would just pay the instalment.” 
The girl did not seem much 
impressed by this proof of her 
brother’s sagacity. “But suppose there shouldn’t 
be any dividend,” she argued. 
pretty hard work, I think, to save twenty-five 
dollars a month on five dollars a week.” 


Nathan laughed in a superior way. ‘You've | freely. Even supposing no dividend check arrived | couldn’t overlook too much, you know. 


*©1 HAVEN’T BEEN SPECULATING, AS YOU CALI 


his mother, intending to surprise her with delight 
when his fortune was won; and now she added 
to his perplexities by borrowing five dollars for 


an urgent charity case that found her out of | 


funds. 

The situation seemed almost hopeless three 
days before the fourth instalment fell due. He 
lacked fifteen dollars. He was ashamed to go to 
Molly, and still clinging to the notion of dazzling 
his mother and Uncle Eben, he would not ask 
their aid. 

Earlier in the season his bicycle might have 
bridged the difficulty, but bicycles were not in 
demand in November, and he finally sold it for 
seven dollars. Then he opened the case to 
Harry Conors, his chum,—although he had 
hoped to surprise him also,—and Harry, who 
had never been known to keep a dollar over- 
night, put forth prodigious efforts on his friend’s 
behalf, and raised three. On the last day, with 
much blushing and stammering, Nathan asked 






his employer to advance his week’s wages. The 


“You’d have | old man handed him the bank-note without a | a smile. 


| word. 
And now, Nathan thought, he might breathe 
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Nathan?” Mr. Pratt asked, abruptly, as the lad 
returned from putting up the shutters. 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Well, I’m goin’ to give ye somethin’,” the old 
man went on. “I give ye a week’s notice from 
to-night. I’m goin’ to get another boy.” 

“Why—why —” stammered Nathan. 

“Well, I ain’t satisfied with ye—lately, that is. 
I was tickled, first along. When you ain’t been 
moonin’ lately, you’ve been so high ’n’ mighty 
that common folks couldn’t touch ye. And then 
somethin’ I heard to-day —” He stopped sud- 
denly and shook his head as if reproving himself. 
“‘Let it go at that,” he said. “You're an infant 
before the law, and it would be your guardeen 
that would have to make it up to me, anyway. 
P’r’aps I’ll be comin’ up one o’ these nights, to 
have a little talk with yer ma.” 

“You want me to stay another week, then ?” 

“Don’t care whether ye do or whether ye don’t! 
I’m a fair man, and I know it don’t do a boy no 
good to have it said he was turned out of a place, 
so I give ye a week to let yerself down easy; 
chance to hatch up some yarn ye can tell around 
town.” 

Nathan’s face was white. ‘‘You’re not a 
fair man—and I don’t hatch up yarns to tell 
anybody !” he exploded. ‘‘Good-by to you!” 

In the first fierceness of his anger, Nathan 
resolved to crush old Pratt; to buy up his notes, 
gather in all the bills held against him, and drive 
him to penury. So strong and constant was the 
lad’s conviction of his own wealth, as owner of 
twenty-five hundred shares of Big Bonanza stock ! 

But all at once, while he stamped wrathfully 
up the snowy street, it dawned upon him that he 
did not own the shares. The last instalment of 
the purchase price, twenty-five dollars, was yet 
to be paid. 

Then his spirits sunk to the lowest depth, and 
he began to question miserably how the money 
could be paid. To raise the whole amount would 
have been something of a problem, even when 
he had a source of income. He had none now. 
And Christmas was near at hand, too. 

Strangely enough, he had not thought much 
about Christmas. Perhaps he had had a hazy 
notion that a dividend check from the Big 
Bonanza would relieve all his perplexities at 
once. Now he wondered—the thought struck 
him so forcibly that it halted him for an instant 
—whether, if the Big Bonanza did declare a 
dividend, holders of stock partly paid for would 
share in it. 

A good many such questions, that he had either 
overlooked or lightly decided in his own favor, 
seemed to bob up all at once, in the course of 
that short walk home. Judging 
by his emotions, he travelled a 
long way. And yet somehow 
the thought that immediately 
preceded sleep was neither of the 
Big Bonanza nor old Mr. Pratt 
nor the twenty-five dollars, but 
of the Christmas morning, when 
the others would give gifts and 
he would be able to make no 
return. 

He felt more cheerful the next 
morning, possibly because on 
Sunday he would not be expected 
to talk business, and need not 
tell of his discharge. But the 
truth had to come out, and 
Monday morning was the time. 
He postponed the evil moment 
until Molly, with her hat and 
coat on, turned toward him in 
surprise. 


“Not ready, Nathan?” she 
asked. 

“Not going,” he answered, 
doggedly. “Mr. Pract dropped 


me Saturday night. Said 1 was 
mooning and high and mighty. 
Oh yes, and there were other 
sins, too serious to name, that 
he’s coming up to talk to mother 
about.”’ 

Mrs. Ames glanced searchingly 
at her son, and then accepted the situation with 
“We won’t fret about it, dear, so long 
| as you’ve done nothing really wrong,’’ she said. 
| “If you’ve been careless or impatient, Mr. Pratt 
I’) be 


got to take some chances if you want to| in the meantime, there was but one more instal- | glad to hear what he says. And since you are at 


get rich,’ he said. “One instalment’s paid, 
| anyhow!” 
Since the next payment would not be due 


| for almost a month and he had ten dollars 


| As a matter of fact, he did easily pay that 
| instalment; and then he entered upon a month 
of day-dreams. 
The management of the Big Bonanza provided 
|much material for these. Once a week or so 
| they suggested that he ought to buy more stock 


I got—al’ays pervidin’ I got a dollar—into real | before the price advanced. Between times they 
estate. When you get right down to the bottom | sent him seductive circulars on the profits of gold- 
of it, everything has to come out of the ground.” | mining, the thousands that had been realized 
“Can’t much come out of that ground but | from an investment of hundreds. 
rocks!”? sniffed Nathan. | Nathan did not quite dare to subscribe for any 
Molly only laughed. Now the truth was out | more stock, yet all this talk about millionaires 
her uneasiness had vanished. “I don’t care!” | had its effect on him. He began to think of 
she said. “I’ve always wanted to own some | things in a large way, to discount his dividends, 
land, and Studley’s Hill is my old playground. | as it were. Since he would so soon be receiving | 
Let’s see you make a better investment, since these, it seemed absurd to deny himself a trifle 
you’re so smart!” like a new necktie or a glass of soda. When the 
Nathan thought it would be easy to do that. High School Alumni Association set out to raise 


|ment to be paid. Since he had drawn his pay 
| for one week, only fifteen dollars could come to 


| him from his month’s work at Pratt’s; but he| 


would save every cent of that, and something 
would “turn up.” If nothing did, he would 
| borrow again from Molly, or confide in Uncle 
Eben, or—or— 


At this point he always dismissed the subject, | 


feeling that he would prove himself superior to 
circumstances. He had shown himself a pretty 
clever financier, he thought. He did not doubt 
that he would be able to do great things with the 
wealth he gained from the Big Bonanza. 

Looking forward to that wealth, he mentally 
derided customers who stuck out for the odd 
half-cent, and others who dickered an hour over 
the price to be paid for a pailful of eggs. Possi- 
bly his feeling of superiority may have influenced 
his acts. He had an uncomfortable suspicion, 
once or twice, that he was being watched and 
condemned. 
until Saturday night at closing time. 

“Don’t owe ye anythin’ for this week, do I, 


But Mr. Pratt made no comment— 


home, there are lots of things you can do to help 
me.”’ 

That was all right as far as it went, thought 
Nathan, ungratefully, but it did not help him to 
twenty-five dollars. After he had done the few 
odd jobs his mother asked, he started out to see 
| if he could raise some money. 

It proved that there was no employment to be 
| had, and with Christmas coming on, all his boy 
friends would rather borrow than lend. Nathan’s 
reputation was against him with these latter. 
There was hardly one who had not at some time 
joined him in a “scheme” for money-making, and 
Nathan’s schemes were notoriously subject to 
collapse. 
So Nathan went home disconsolate, looked for 
the thousandth time at his stock certificate, which 
| somehow did not seem so beautiful as at first, 
thrust it back into his desk and fell to moping. 

The one hope he had was that the first of those 
“monthly dividends of one per cent.,’’ so lavishly 
promised in the Big Bonanza circulars, would 
come in season to save him. But, curiously 
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enough, nothing came from the Big Bonanza, | for it. 


THE YOUTH'’S 





COMPANION. 
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People are always liable to get into| remind you that only rich folks, people who | serpents, violins (without number), violoncellos, 


not even an invitation to buy more stock. He) trouble when they try to do business in that | have money to lose, can afford to ‘spec’late’ in | bass viols, flutes and hautboy.” He carried out 


wondered over this a good deal, but he spent 
most of his time in mourning his il] luck and 
planning the form of words in which he should 
ask Molly or Uncle Eben for a loan. He was 
afraid Molly had no money but her Christmas 
fund, although she seemed uncommonly light- 


hearted this Christmas. Uncle Eben had money, | 
but only heartfelt eloquence would charm it from | 


him. 
It was clear that something must be done, and 


at once. Four days before the instalment was | 


due, Nathan found he had just seven dollars 
and ten cents; and when he went into the 
sitting-room that night, he had determined that 


he would follow the first person who forsook the | 


circle, and try to borrow eighteen dollars. He | 


was resolved to leave so much to “luck.” He 
took it as ill-omened that while he glowered in 
a dark corner, Molly should suddenly usher in 
old Mr. Pratt. Scowling somberly, Nathan rose 
to go. 

“Wait, my son,” his mother said. 

“Jest run up for a minute,” the storekeeper 
explained. “That everlastin’ gump I hired in 
Nathan’s place don’t know where to find any- 
thing ; and if he does find it he hain’t any notion 
how to wrop it up. Fact is, ma’am,’’ he turned 
to Mrs. Ames, “Nathan seemed sort of onsettled 
in his mind, and it was common talk around the 
place that he’d somehow become a capitalist all 
of a sudden, so I thought I’d better give him 
kind of a little vacation, puttin’ him out o’ the | 
way o’ temptation, as it were, and you ’n’ me go 
over the thing together —”’ 

Mrs. Ames raised her ,hand imperatively. | 
‘“What does it all mean, Nathan?” she asked. 

“Oh, 1 know!’’ cried Molly. 


way.” 
““Moreover,”’ Molly added, merrily, “it wil] 


stocks—or real estate !’’ 
“And they don’t have to,” said Uncle Eben. 
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HERE is a New 
T Yorker who every | 
year for the last 
thirty-three years has 
crossed the Atlantic for 
the purpose of attending 
the annual procession of 
the Stockport Sunday- 
school, which is at once 
the oldest and largest 
and most successful of 
all such institutions. 
Stockport Sunday-school was founded in 1784, 
and it has occupied its present buildings uninter- 
ruptedly since 1806. It has seen numbers of 
similar institutions rise, flourish and decay, while 
it has kept on prospering alike in times of busi- | 
ness depression and prosperity. At this moment | 
it is the only Sunday-school in the world which 
has over three thousand pupils on its books. | 
The central institution, locally known as the | 
8. S. S., has this year 3,328 pupils on its books, | 
of whom 1,574 are boys and 1,754 girls. | 
Round this central school are grouped four 
other schools, which are offshoots from the | 
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| parent stem. In these schools there are 1,304 


“Hold on a minute!’’ Nathan said. Herushed | pupils, making a total number of pupils regis- 


up to his room, rushed down again with the 
stock certificate, and fairly flung it into the store- 
keeper’s lap. 

“That’s how much of a capitalist I am!’ 
Nathan exclaimed with vehement bitterness. 
“T suppose this was what Harry Conors talked 
about, and folks didn’t understand. I don’t own 
it. I agreed to pay a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for the stock in five monthly instalments, 
and I can’t pay the fifth instalment !”’ 

Mr. Pratt thrust the sheet away. The sight 
of it seemed hateful to him. 

“Good thing ye can’t!’”’ he said, shortly. “The 
whole thing’s a swindle. The government’s 
sent out what they call a Fraud Order, and 
stopped its mail. There was older men than 
you fooled by it !”’ he sighed. “Men that thought 
they was smart when they paid for the whole 
thing at once, and got a discount. That is —” 

He stopped in some confusion, and turned to 
Molly, as if to recover himself. “ You made a 
good spec’lation, anyhow,” he said, enviously. 
“There, anybody might ’a’ bought Studley’s Hill 
for little or nothin’, and never suspected it was 


tered in this Sunday-school 4,632. The school 
has a staff of voluntary teachers, of whom 223 | 
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longer any attempt made personally to conduct 
children from school] to church. 

The Sunday-school, indeed, has become more 
and more of a church in itself, lacking the 
administration of the sacraments. The day on 
which I visited the school, the service began 


his compromise, but Stockport tradition says 

| that after he had retired into the vestry he for- 
| bade the attendant to shut the door. “Don’t do 
| that,” said the doctor. “I had no idea the effect 
| would be so fine.” 

The episode is interesting as illustrating the 
prominent place which music, both vocal and 
instrumental, has always held in Stockport 
school. The annual concert by the choir, which 
usually renders an oratorio,—in 1899 it was the 
‘“Messiah,”—is one of the great events in the 
school year. The school has three red-letter days: 
the day of the annual sermon,—the third Sunday 
in November,—when a collection of twenty-five 
hundred dollars is taken; that of the annual 
procession through the town about the middle of 
June, and that of the annual concert in December. 





at about a quarter past nine in the morning, 
and the school closed at about half past eleven. 
After the pupils had left, the superintendents | 
met in the board room as a committee of man- | 
agement, which did not adjourn until after the | 
noon hour. In the afternoon the school meets at | 
two o’clock, and continues in session until half | 
past three. In the evening there is no session, | 
although religious services are often held in the | 


Each of these days is regarded almost in the light 
of a civic festival. 

The school has an annual income of about 
seventy-five hundred dollars, raised chiefly by the 
annual collection and by subscriptions. It keeps 
up its numbers year after yeer. It is estimated 
that the annual loss from deaths, removals and 
other causes is about six hundred and fifty. 
But this is always made good by newcomers. 

Sunday-school workers will be interested in a 


| broad description of the distinctive characteristics 


The First and Only Mutiny. 


ITH two services, morning and after- 






spacious building. } 
noon, compulsory attendance at church | 

would be an imposition against which | 
the youth of Stockport would rebel. The old | 
rule, however, was for many years strictly | 
enforced, and led to one of the few cases 
in which pupils have been expelled from the | 
school. 

In the year 1819, when the industrial classes | 
of England were suffering extremely from want | 


| of the school. Its first notable feature is that it 
|has no master—no one in authority over it. 


Never was there a more uncompromising, con- 
sistent democratic organization. No parson or 
superintendent is allowed to lord it over this 
religious republic. 

The trustees, who consist of all who subscribe 
twenty pounds or upward to its fund, and the 
other subscribers every year elect a committee. 


| The trustees and the committee elect what are 


called visitors, whose duty it is to preside over 
the various class-rooms, and the trustees, com- 


are men and 216 are women, the average number 
of pupils to a teacher being about 11. Since the 
school was founded, 6,085 persons have been 
| registered as teachers, and 105,900 persons have 
been enrolled as pupils. 

Surely, an institution which preserves unim- 
| paired the vitality of youth, after more than a 
| hundred years of continuously successful activity, 
deserves the attention of all those interested in 
| Sunday-school work. 


Supported by all Sects. 


UNDAY-SCHOOLS have usually been 
ia} developed upon strictly denominational 
23 lines. But Stockport Sunday-school is 
|@ strictly undenominational institution. It is 
| affiliated to no sect and is supported by almost 
all. 

In Stockport Sunday-school the Bible is read 
| and explained; great stress is laid upon the 
importance of personal consecration and accept- 


of work and the dearness of 
food, revolution and irrelig- 
ion were vigorously preached 
in the northern manufactur- 
ing towns. The committee 
of the Stockport Sunday- 
school had noted with alarm 
| certain pernicious efforts to 
|poison the minds of the 
young by impious and sedi- 
tious tracts, and great was 
their dismay when, on one 
memorable Sunday, twenty- 
| six boys in the highest class, 
on being called out in rotation 
to attend divine worship, 
flatly refused to go. It was 
the first and, so far as I can ascertain, the only 
instance of mutiny against the established order 
in the church. 

Notwithstanding all expostulation, the boys 
remained obdurate. They were willing to attend 


the finest ledge of rose granite within a thousand | ance of service for Christ; the Apostles’ Creed | Sunday-school, but go to church they would not 
miles! How’d ye lease it, hey? Royalty or|at the morning service is repeated by all the| for anybody. Thereupon the authorities held 


outright ?”’ 


| children, but there is nothing in tone, temper or 


| grave consultation and decided that the contuma- 


“That’s my affair,” Molly answered. ‘“Idon’t | forms of the school that would jar upon the! cious youths should not be allowed to come to 
thank you, either, for coming up here and spoiling | most sensitive Methodist, Congregationalist or | Sunday-school, and on the following Sunday 


the secret I was going to keep for Christmas! 


| Baptist. 


And I haven’t been speculating, as you call it. I| When the school was founded, although it was 
bought the hill because I wanted it, and after | not broader in its intention than it is to-day, it! After suitable reproofs and admonitions from 
I bought it I studied mineralogy because I was | was fortunate enough to secure support in circles | the general inspector, the committee and visitors,| Promotion takes place from one class-room to 
bound to know all about my property. If the | to which at present it would appeal in vain. At 
rose granite hadn’t been there, I’d have felt that | first it was placed under the management of a 


I had my money’s worth. 
I hate awfully to think 
of cutting away any of 


morning the impressive ceremony of expulsion 
took place. The quaint old report says: 


| 


| on the atrocious ingratitude of their offense, they 
| were severally called upon by name and dismissed. 
| Some of them went away with the sign of their 
infamy imprinted on their 
countenance, while others 
less guilty, who had been 





the hill, as it is!’’ 

“Shucks!’’ Evidently 
Mr. Pratt did not sympa- 
thize with sentiment, and 
he turned to Nathan 
again. “I ain’t noways 
satisfied with the feller 
who took your place,”’ he 
said. “S’pose | own up I 
was hasty, and you ’n’ 
me try it all over again? 
What say?” 

But Molly broke in 
once more: ‘“Nathan’s 
going to study this winter, 
and in the spring, when 
the quarry is opened, he’s 
going there to represent 
my interests. Say yes, 
mamma !’’ 

“That will be safer,” 
Mrs. Ames agreed. She 
looked at the storekeeper. 
“Because idle gossip ac- 
cused my son of pos- 
sessing property, you 
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betrayed into this rebel- 
lion, departed with reluc- 
tance, and a few, who 
evinced a proper spirit 


gained their readmission 
to the participation in 
those advantages they 
had forfeited. 


Here is another quaint 
seene recorded in the 
history of the school. In 
1824 Doctor Chalmers, 


divine, the founder of 
the Free Church of Scot- 
land, preached the annual 
sermon. In those days 
the Presbyterians of 
Scotland had strong prej- 
udices against instru- 
mental music in divine 
service. Even now the 
stricter sects protest 
against the use of the 
organ—that “kist fu’ 
o’ whustles.” Imagine, 
then, Doctor Chalmers’s 
dismay when he discoy- 








ONE OF THE ENTRANCES. 


of contrition, afterward | 


the famous Scottish | 


mittee and visitors, of whom 
there are forty-one, meet as 
a board of management every 
Sunday after morning school. 
The visitors select the teach- 
ers, and the teachers every 
year elect three general in- 
spectors. The only other 
officials are the secretary and 
treasurer. No one is ever 
elected for more than twelve 
months, although all are 
eligible for reelection. 

The general inspectors are 
practically superintendents, 
but their power is limited, 
and in cases of discipline 
| they report to the board. Only elected persons 
| have any voice in the management of the school ; 
| no elected person has any autocratic authority, 
|and every elected person can be turned out of 

oftice twelve months after election. 

The second notable thing about the school is 
| that it is in reality a congeries of federated 
schools. There are fifty separate class-rooms, 
each with its own organization of visitor, teachers 
and pupils. Each of these separate cells forms 
| part of the general organization, all are super- 
| vised by the general inspectors and all take part 
| in the opening and closing services. 


_ another on the recommendation of the teacher, 
| Subject to the approval of the visitor; but for 
purposes of teaching each class-room is virtually 
an independent school. The combination of local 
autonomy for the small unit, with close federa- 
| tion for common worship and common service, is 
| one of the secrets of the success of the school. 
| A third distinctive characteristic of the school 
| is that it still preserves the teaching of writing as 
| well as of reading. This is not, however, so 
prominent as formerly. The copy-books are still 
served out, but their use is not universal, and the 
object of the writing lesson is not so much to 
teach writing as to impress upon the mind of the 
| pupil some text, hymn or moral lesson. 


Success with Adult Classes. 


na | UCH more remarkable than the writing 
# lesson are the adult classes. The prob- 
3} lem of retaining elder students has been 
| faced and solved with unusual success. When 
I visited the school I addressed the two senior 
classes, each containing about three hundred 
| pupils, none of whom was under sixteen years 
| of age. 
In the first and second classes no one under 
| this age is received. In the adult class the mini- 
| mum age is eighteen. The scholars are promoted 
| step by step from the infant class until they reach 
| the first or second class. From these classes the 


i 





suspected him of gaining it at your expense. | committee, which had the rector of Stockport as | ered that his sermon was introduced as an teachers are usually selected. 
Wasn’t that about the way of it? You might | its treasurer, a Unitarian as its secretary and a | apparently secondary feature in a musical service 


misjudge him again. I don’t care to take the | 
risk.” 
“And this was the ‘property !’’’ said Nathan, 


scornfully holding up the stock certificate, when | other denomination participate freely in carrying | 
the storekeeper had gone away. “Well, next|on the work. This Sunday-school, therefore, is | 


time I spend a hundred dollars I'll see if I can | 
get my money’s worth!” He made as if to 
put the certificate in the stove, but his mother 
prevented him. She glanced at it and then she | 
handed it back. 

“Keep it,’”’ she said. “Every time you look | 
at it, it will remind you that it isn’t safe to agree 
to buy a thing unless you’re sure you can pay 


Methodist as its librarian. 
The Unitarians have now no part in the 
management of the school. Men of almost every 


distinguished from all other Sunday-schools in 
Great Britain in having no direct affiliation with 
any church or religious denomination. 

When it was started it was proposed that the 
children should be led to church or chapel by 
their teachers after school, but that is no longer 
obligatory. The children, if they choose, attend 
whatever church they please; but there is no 





in which not only the organ was employed, but 
| also a band of instrumental music! 

| 

Doctor Chalmers’s Compromise. 


| Hy refused to be present at the entertain- 
| ment at all. He was willing to preach, 
| 3 but he would not leave the vestry before 
the opening service of song was over, and he 
retired from the hall before the service began 
again. He recorded in his journal in pious 
horror that at Stockport they had “one pair of 
bass drums, two trumpets, bassoon, organ, 


| Students who do not become teachers pass into 
the adult class, where there are gray-headed men 
| and women who desire to keep up their connec- 
tion with the school. They organize their own 
| service, which somewhat resembles the Pleasant 
| Sunday afternoon meetings so much in vogue 
|in England. The muster-roll of these three 
senior classes is over one thousand strong. 
In Stockport pupils enter the school as infants, 
and usually quit it only when they die. Nothing 
| is more remarkable than the attachment of pupils 
| to their school. When I was there I found that 
| one family had three generations of its members 
represented in the ranks of the students and 
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teachers. The Quiver, a popular religious peri-| on the work of the Choral Society, which for | urged the horse now, and the animal seemed to 
odical, recently offered a medal to any Sunday- | forty years was one of the most successful musical | hear and fear the roar of the bar, for he settled 


school teacher who could show twenty years 
continuous service at the same school. Stockport 
Sunday-school received no fewer than eighty-five 
medals. 


societies in the north of England. 
But over and above all these more or less | 
secular offshoots, the religious element is supreme ; 


nobly to his work. 
Then Smithy thought he heard shoucing ume 
on the wind from the stranded troop-ship. Laok- 


Of the medalists, twenty-three had | and that, after all, is the Alpha and Omega of | ing up, he saw men on it gesticulating wildty to 


records of continuous service of between thirty | the existence of the Sunday-school, as:it is set him and pointing, but he could not hear what 
and forty years, eight between forty and fifty, forth in the fourth rule of the fifth section of the | they said. 


and two veterans had served continuously as | 


teachers in the school for fifty and fifty-two years | 


respectively. 

In connection with the Sunday-school are four 
libraries, containing nearly ten thousand volumes. 
There is also a tract depot for the sale of religious 
literature. Among the other institutions are a 
Band of Hope for the inculcation of temperance, 
an Improvement Society with classes for technical 
education, an Ambulance and First Aid to the 
Injured Association, and the choir; this carries 


rules and regulations of this unique institution : 


Religious instruction being the principal object | 
of this Institution, it is expected that the teachers | 


will do all in their power to instruct the scholars 
under their care in their duty to God and man. 
They should make use of every opportunity to 
impress upon them the importance and necessity | 
of religion. 


remains to-day what it has been for a hundred 
years, the largest Sunday-school in the world. 











HE blue shark is a man-eater known in all 
seas, but most common in the tropics. He 
is sometimes twenty-five feet long, although 

he averages less, and is an agile, active fellow 
with a back fin that sticks up like an indicator 
when he swims near the surface. His mouth is 
wide, although not with good nature, and he has 
many rows of well-developed, serrated teeth. 
Two blue sharks took the cruiser in charge off 
Cape Maysi, and followed her to the blockade 
off San Juan, Porto Rico. They swam leisurely | 
about the ship each day, and because one was | 
big and seemed pompous in his ways we called 
him the Don. The other was the Donkey because | 
of his alleged stupidity or obstinacy. He never 


tried to back out of more than one thing. That | 


‘was a mess pork-barrel. 

Some of the mess pork became bad, and a 
barrel containing a few chunks of it was thrown 
overboard. The Donkey becameattentive directly, 
and made ludicrous attempts to eat the barrel, 
scarring it vainly with his sharp teeth. Then he 
tried to capsize it by ramming. In one of these 
charges, he surprised the barrel with its mouth 
swung low and rushed straight into it. 

Then ensued some remarkable evolutions. 
The shark either couldn’t or wouldn’t back out, 
but plunged about wildly with the barrel jammed 
on his head. The crew were in an uproar of 
laughter and amazement. Finally he started due 
east, plowing the waves like a torpedo- boat 
apparently bound for the west coast of Africa. 
At any rate, we never saw him again. 

The Don did not appear to miss his companion, 
and when we left the blockade he followed us 
round the island to the harbor at Ponce. Here 
for a time he cruised with us among the fleet, 
and varied his route by daily circumnavigating 
the little lighthouse island that marks the entrance 
to the harbor. 
presence, but he refused a hook, and it was 
beneath the dignity of the navy to try a six- 
pounder on him. 

Then the troop-ships began to come in, and 
we had other matters to take up our attention, 
especially when the Massachusetts ran aground 
on the bar and we had to pull her off. The 
Massachusetts was a big six-thousand-ton 
liner, loaded with cavalry, and the work of 
taking off horses and men began at once. 

The ship and the waters about her were a 
scene of gigantic confusion. Horses hung in 
slings were lowered kicking over the side into 
lighters that bumped together in a jumping sea, 
launches were taking off troopers, and one or two 
great cruisers were straining at huge hawsers in 
a futile attempt to get the troop-ship afloat. 

In the strain of overwork, men grew irritable 
and quarrelsome; and then it was that the 
bantam coxswain and big ‘“‘Smithy,’”’ who pulled 
the stroke-oar, fell out over some trivial matter. 

This was a pity, for the two had been as 
Damon and Pythias. Smith, or “Smithy,” as 
he was called, did the letter of his duty in the 
boat, but he so ignored the spirit of it as to bring 
upon the coxswain the wrath of the executive 
officer, and to put him in danger of disrating. 
Then the coxswain, partly in self-defense but 
more in anger, “showed up” Smithy, and had 
him taken from the boat, a position which was 
desirable, as it was the “running boat’’ and 
made daily trips ashore. But as Smithy was too 
good an oarsman to be spared from rowing, he 
was transferred to the second whale-boat, which 
did the heavy work of running hawsers and 
“hiking’’ horses to the lighthouse island, when 
they fell overboard from the lighters. 

If Smithy and the bantam coxswain had been 
more of a match physically, their difference 
would have ended in a fight; one or the other 
would have been soundly whipped, and then 
they would have shaken hands again and been 
friends. The disparity in weight was too great, 
and they continued to glower. 


Running hawsers was severe work, but hiking | 


horses was pleasant to Smithy, who had been 
bred on a farm and loved them. The horses had 


The crew did not care for his | 


been short of water on the troop-ship, and when 
lowered into the lighters would sometimes go 
mad at sight of the sea and jump overboard in 
a wild attempt to drink it up. Then, as they 
swam at random, it became the duty of the second 
whale-boat’s crew to drive or lead them to the 
shore of the lighthouse island where, once past 
the surf, they found pasturage until the service 
wanted them. 

Often when horses were nearing the beach a 
big wave breaking in front of them would make 
one turn in fright and swim out, and the chase 
would begin anew. To the credit of the crew, 
be it said that of all these horses but one was 
drowned. He swam straight out to sea while 
the crew were engaged on some important work, 
and was lost. 

Meanwhile, the first whale-boat’s crew and 
their bantam coxswain were having a good time. 
Their boat had been fitted with a big spritsail, 
and with it the trips to and from shore were 
| made easily in the stiff southeast trade-winds, 
which blow constantly across the bay. The 
course from ship to shore lay well to windward, 
until past the stranded Massachusetts and the 
bar which made easterly from the 
island. At this bar the surf broke 
tremendously in roaring floods of 
foam that swept fathom deep across 
it sometimes, and left it bare at 
| others. The run back from shore 
to ship was made merrily with the 
wind on the quarter, the cox- 
swain’s only care being to leave 
the surf of the bar well to 
leeward. 

In the midst of all this toil 
and turmoil the big shark was 
forgotten. Don was missing; 
he seemed to have gone on a 
cruise of his own. 

One afternoon the second 
whale-boat was hiking horses 
quite as usual, and big Smithy 
attempted a daring feat. A horse 
had been towed half-way to 
shore. Smithy sat in the stern, 
holding him by the forelock, 
and the rest of the crew were 
rowing leisurely, when another 
horse went overboard and 
started seaward. The boat was immediately 
signaled to go after this one, but it had no sooner 
started than the other animal, released near the 
shore, turned and swam after the boat. The 
dilemma was promptly solved by Smithy. He 
sprang into the sea, grasped the horse by the 
forelock, bestrode him, turned his head shore- 
ward again, and said to the coxswain: 

“T’ll swim this one ashore. You can get me 
when you come with the other one.” 

The coxswain was in doubt for a moment, but 
the horse obeyed Smithy’s guidance so well that 
he gave the order, “‘Give way together !’”’ and the 
boat sped over the waves toward the seaward- 
swimming horse. 

Smithy patted his mount’s neck, found that he 
was trained to guide by the touch of the rein, spoke 
to him reassuringly, and they progressed steadily. 
By and by, as they neared shore, Smithy’s 
exultation in the novelty and excitement of his 
deed was dulled a bit by the roar of the surf. 
Very loud this sounded; and Smithy, rising as 
high from his seat as he could, found that instead 
of swimming directly toward the usual beach, 
where a landing was difficult enough, the horse 
had been bearing to starboard, and was nearing 
the white water of the bar, where waited serious 
danger, if not certain disaster. 

Still escape seemed simple enough. 
turned the horse, spoke gently, and started him 
swimming parallel with the beach, away from 
the bar, intending to make an offing first and | 
then land; but to his surprise the horse did not | 
seem to increase his distance from the bar. An | 
undertow set along the beach toward it, and he 











And because this is done intelligently, the school | 


Smithy | 


Looking seaward, he saw that the second 
whale-boat had turned back, and he knew by 
the rapid swing of the oars and the way the 
men lay back on them that they were hurrying 
in his direction. Why this was he could not tell, 
for he still felt sure of his own safety. Then he 
looked again at the Massachusetts, and saw on 
| the bridge a signalman with a red flag rapidly 
wigwagging. The red flag was telling something 
| to somebody astern of Smithy, and as he watched, 
| he spelled out the concluding word, “‘s-h-a-r-k.”’ 

Then, as Smithy said afterward, he knew 
what it was to be “between the devil and the deep 
sea.”” The bar roared white behind him, the 

| undertow pulled him and his weary horse from 

|the safety of the beach, and somewhere to 
seaward—he knew not where, but he knew well 
not far away—the black back fin of the coming 
Don was cutting the waves. 

Smithy tried to turn back to the bar; the crush 
and smother there would be better than the teeth 
of the Don ; but the horse, now in a panic, would 
not turn toward the roar of the white water. 
The crew of the second whale-boat, from which 
Smithy had jumped, were springing the big 
sweeps to their utmost tension in a way that 
curled the white foam from the bow, but he 
knew their speed was little compared with that 
of the big shark, and he tried again to turn the 
horse toward the bar. Again the horse refused. 


Then Smithy opened the blunt-pointed sailor- 
knife which hung at his lanyard end, useless 
weapon though he knew it to be, and waited. 
Meanwhile the first whale-boat, under sail, 
was skimming the waves toward the ship, return- 
They had run down to 


ing from a trip ashore. 














leeward to another transport on the way out and fora second and then sank. 


were now tacking, close hauled, to weather the 
bar. The bantam coxswain was at the tiller, 
and he watched the ships across the bar on his 
lee bow with vigilant eye, for it seemed as if 
something -unusual was going on. After a 
moment he spoke: 

“Bow oarsman.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir.” The bow oarsman, who had 
been lounging on his thwart, sat up at attention. 

“Stand up for’ard there and see if you can see 
what’s going on inshore, the other side of the bar.”’ 

The bow oarsman did as he was bidden, and 
after a moment answered: “Some one is swim- 
ming a horse ashore; think it’s big Smithy. 
The other whale-boat’s well out to sea, pulling 
hard toward him. They’re wigwagging to us 
from the Massachusetts, sir.” 

The crew were on their feet now, and spelled 
out the message: “Man overboard inside bar. 
Get him. Shark!” 

The bantam coxswain’s mouth set into a thin, 
straight line across his face. He realized the 
chances Smithy had taken, and knew the peril. 
Standing in the stern sheets with the tiller against 
his knee, he waved an answering “Ay, ay’’ to 
the message, and looking over the bar, saw the 
| heads of Smithy and the horse rising and disap- 
pearing among the big waves. He saw the second 
whale-boat in the distance, and knew that it 
| would not reach Smithy for some time. Then 
the bantam coxswain eased the sheet and put the 
helm up a little, running dangerously near the 
white water in his desire to make speed. 





‘THE BLACK FIN OF THE DON SHOWED FOR A SECOND 
AND THEN SANK.”’ 
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for in a moment the little machine gun on the 
“Gddley,’ deck was unlimbe red, and a sputtering 
stream of bullets chipped ppray fromi the waves 
ata ‘polat stiliew jong way from the bobbing 
heads. The coxswain, guessed that the shark 
was ‘at. tnas potnt, Whitl mytidly drew nearer to 
Smithy and the-horse. < 

The swell was running much higher as the boat 
neared the bar, and the roar of it drowned the 
noise of the gun, but the bantam coxswain saw, or 
thought he saw, the black fin of the Don cutting 
the waves, untouched by the rebounding bullets. 

Smithy was almost exactly to leeward of the 
small coxswain now, and the distance round 
the bar was three times the direct route across it. 
The crew could not make it in time, and the 
coxswain knew it. But if they could cross the 
bar! The bantam watched the white water 
keenly, longingly. Then he looked at the swim- 
ming horse and man, who were being borne by 
the undertow toward the bar. The shark was 
nearing them rapidly, and a few moments would 
decide their fate. The coxswain looked at the 
crew with a question in his eyes, and found them 
looking at him with the same question in theirs; 
eyes that were bright with energy and courage, 
although their cheeks were a bit pale through 
the tan. 

“Shall we try it?” he shouted, and their 
answer to the question which they had felt rather 
than heard came steady through the roar of surf: 

“Ay, ay, sir!’’ 

“Out oars!” 

The six oars went into the rowlocks as one. 
Then, easing the sheet still more and putting 
the helm up, the coxswain swung the bow of the 
whale-boat straight for the white water of the bar. 

A second or two, and she rose high on 
the toppling crest of a huge wave. Watching 
the water narrowly, the coxswain waited till the 
wave had dropped them into the yawning hollow 
behind it, then gave the order, “‘Stern all, hard!” 
and let the sheet slide through his fingers. 

The stern rose on the following wave till the 
boat seemed almost perpendic- 
ular, and as she went up the 
steep incline, the coxswain felt 
the slap of the curling crest 
strike him in the back. The 
next moment she rode the froth 
of the summit. 

“Give way together!” he 
shouted, emphasizing the faint- 
ly heard order with a gesture 
and hauling the sheet till the 
mast bent to the rush of the 
wind. 

As the six oars dipped in the 
foam and the six sturdy oars- 
men bent their backs for their 
lives, the gray sand of the bar 
which had showed the second 
before in front of them was 
buried fathom deep in a smother 
of foam, and into this the 
whale-boat shot with the water 
boiling over her gunwales. 

Then there was a jar, a 
grinding scrape, a whirl of 
seething water, and with the 
rush of the next wave the 
whale-boat slid off the inside 
of the bar. There were sey- 
eral tons of water and six 
excited men inside her, but 
all were safe if she could be 
humored a little until bailed. 

But how about Smithy? On 
the rise of a wave they saw 
him with white face and knife 
clasped tight in his hand, while 
just the other side of him the 
black fin of the Don showed 
It looked as if the 
shark had won. 

“Give way, boys, give way !’’ shouted the cox- 
swain, and the water-logged boat sped forward. 
They were close to the two swimmers, and eager 
hands were reaching for Smithy, when some- 
thing white gleamed in the water below. 

The struggling horse turned and struck 
viciously at it with his forefeet. Then the bow 
oarsman dropped his oar, and seizing a long 
boat - hook, jabbed it ferociously beneath the bow 
again and again. The coxswain gave a shout of 
exultation as he saw Smithy hauled aboard 
unharmed, and the shout was echoed by the bow 
oarsman ; he had felt the boat-hook penetrate the 
tough hide of the Don, and had seen the water 
redden. Then there was nothing more to jab at, 


| for the shark had disappeared. 


A moment later the second whale-boat pulled 
alongside, but the bantam coxswain claimed 
Smithy as his capture, and would not let them 
take him aboard. He said they might take the 
horse ashore and welcome. Smithy was rowed 
to the ship in triumph, and there received orders 
to get into dry clothes, report at once to his 
place in the second whale-boat and stay there. 

At four bells that night, however, the bantam 
coxswain and his crew were called before the 
mast, and received from the captain a brief word 
of commendation for their pluck and decision. 
They all felt well over this, for praise was rare, 
even when deserved, and the coxswain was 
particularly happy over a hint of promotion. 

But better even than that to him was the 


| The shark he could not see, but it was evident hearty hand-grip which he and Smithy exchanged 


|made no headway against its current. Smithy | that the monster was visible from the troop-ship, in silence as they sat down to mess that night. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


It conveys a rather striking idea of the 
growth of the country in population to consider 
that the two states of lowa and Minnesota 
contain together more inhabitants than did the 


country over which Washington became Presi- | 


dent in 1789. 


In a recent contested will case in New 
York evidence was introduced to show that the 
testator was not of “sound and disposing mind,” 
because for some years before his death he had 
been in the habit of drinking liquor forty times 
a day. The remarkable thing is, not that he 
was able to make a will, but that he had any- 
thing left to bequeath. 

“My regard for you,’ wrote Samuel 
Johnson to Boswell, “is greater than I have 
words to express; but I do not choose to be 
always repeating it.” The Mexicans show 
themselves more demonstrative. On December 
ist they reaffirmed their affection and trust in 
Porfirio Diaz by inaugurating him, for the sixth 
time, President of the Mexican republic. 

Ofa Western Senator who was brought 
up on the frontier, it is said that he never sits 
with his back to a door. For thirty or forty 
years he “lived with a gun in his hand,” and it 
grew to be second nature to keep an eye on the 
approaches. What a useful legislator such a 
man would be if his habit of watchfulness 
enabled him to “get the drop on”’ all the bad bills 
that enter Congress! 

The new president of a transcontinental 
railway who, it is said, draws a salary of fifty- 
five thousand dollars a year, began his education 
in railroading twenty-seven years ago, at a salary 
of forty dollars a month. Let young men just 
starting in life observe that he did not stop at 
forty dollars, and that they need not. For those 
who hope to repeat or exceed his success, let us 
suggest a consideration of that part of his history 


which mentions a period of twenty-seven years. | 


The school children of New York City 
have no reason to be ashamed of their gift to the 
school children of Galveston. Their voluntary 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| concern. which secured the contract in competi- 
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tion <with the world. Three great freighters 
‘| gomveyed the structural material across the seas, 
and’ forty mechanics went out to do the skilled 
work. Higher than the tallest office buildings 
-} 0f Philadelphia and nearly half a mile long, this 
bridge is a fitting monument to the expansion of 
American trade. j 


General Sanger’s appointment of fifty- 
‘eight Cuban women as census enumerators 
caused some astonishment and much doubt as to 
their ability to do the work efficiently. The 
result more than justified the general’s action. 
Those of them who worked in the still disturbed 
rural districts were exposed to dangerous risks 
and much discomfort, but their patience, tact and 
determination overcame all obstacles, and their 
returns, in the words of the general, were marked 
by “great clearness, exactness and cleanliness.” 
“It was splendid,” he observed, “to see the 
enthusiasm of these women, and note the fine 
way in which they went about their duties, busi- | 
nesslike as men, uncomplaining of the hardships | 
they endured, capable and resourceful.”’ 


st 


LIVING. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; | 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
Philip James Bailey. 


at 


THE FORTY-SIXTH STATE. 


URING the next session Congress will 
D probably be asked to grant statehood to 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. 
There has been talk of making them into two 
states but the present feeling seems to be that the 
two should be united in one strong state, which 
will be about as large as Missouri, will have not 
far from a million inhabitants, and will contain 
| wealth valued for taxation at more than a 
| hundred million dollars. 
The growth of Oklahoma, which was mainly 
| carved out of the territory set aside for the 
| Indians in 1834, has been phenomenal, even for 
| the West. The movement to open the territory’s 
| public lands to settlement began about 1879. 
Then arose the “Oklahoma boomers’”’—would-be 
| settlers who, when arrested and expelled, only 
| waited until the troops were out of sight, and 
| then calmly moved back into the coveted country. 
The boomers’ campaign lasted ten years. The 
| central portion of what is now Oklahoma was 
| finally opened in April, 1889. At the blast of a 
| bugle at noon on a beautiful spring day began 
|a stampede which hardly seems to have ended 





COMPANION. 
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where it was subjected to close examination. It | Prince Ching as the immediate representatives 
next went into the House, and was printed. | of the Chinese Emperor, and directed Minister 


Every member had an opportunity to see what 
was proposed, and to offer amendments if he 
found anything which he did not approve. 

A large part of legislation is uncontested, and 
of it the public hears little. It is the disputed 
matters that attract attention. 


et Bt 


CEASE COMPLAINT. 


Thine is the life of eternity, 
Then why should thy strain so cheerless be ? 
Jesse Wynn. 


at 


A MILLIONAIRE’S POSSESSIONS. 


HE appraisers’ list of the property owned 
A by the late Cornelius Vanderbilt discloses 
some novel and interesting facts. 

As appraised for taxation, Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
estate amounted to about seventy-three million 
dollars, twenty millions “real” and fifty-three 
millions “personal.” In the list of personal 
property were named about seventy different 
classes of securities. Fifty of them would sell 
for more than their face value. Six or eight of 
the holdings that are worth less than par repre- 
sent shares in enterprises undertaken for the 
general good, which probably were never expected 
to pay a dividend. With possibly one exception, 
there is not a share of “wildcat” stock in the list. 
Mr. Vanderbilt bought no gold bricks. 

Although Mr. Vanderbilt’s income from his 
personal estate was about seventeen hundred 
thousand dollars, five thousand dollars a day, it 
is important to remember that this represented 
less than four per cent. interest on the fifty-three 
millions—another proof of the judicious character 
of his investments. The more “gilt-edged” a 
security, the smaller the net return it makes, as 
arule. Mr. Vanderbilt preferred not to sacrifice 
permanent value for the mere possibility of larger 
gains. 

Many people picture to themselves a millionaire 
who is greatly interested in railways and similar 
enterprises as a bold, inveterate speculator. It is 
true there are rich men who hazard great sums; 
but substantial fortunes, those that are perpetu- 
ated in a family, are built up as Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
was, by sure and steady gains. He could afford 
to ‘take chances ;”’ yet it is impossible to conceive 


him giving a second thought to the wild schemes | 


which—because they promise large dividends— 
charm hard-earned dollars out of poor men’s 
pockets. And these are things for poor men to 
ponder. 

tw 


DIGNITY AND HUMOR. 


Conger to enter into relations with them in that 


capacity. . 

Since that time, the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
have been waiting with Oriental patience to find 
out what demands the powers proposed to make ; 
and the powers themselves have been trying to 
reach an agreement upon the terms which they 
would exact. They directed their representatives 
at Pekin to suggest the terms, and to point out 
the culprits most deserving punishment; but 
when the ministers, after some delay, agreed 
upon all points, their suggestions were disap- 
proved by several of the governments. 

The chief difference has been over the question 
of penalties. Abstract justice has seemed to 
demand one policy, and considerations of expe- 
diency another. On the one hand, it has been 
urged that nothing less than the death penalty 
upon the chief offenders would insure the pro- 
tection of foreigners in the future; on the other 
hand, it has been argued that it is futile and 
dangerous to demand of the Chinese government 
more than it is able to perform. 

There has been some question as to the 
authority of the Chinese plenipotentiaries. They 
seal, but as the Chinese court is in hiding six 
hundred miles from Pekin, this is not surprising ; 
and there is a cynical humor in Li’s suggestion 
that the great seal may have been carried away 
in the loot of the imperial palace. 

The United States has all along opposed 
extreme demands, and its influence has moderated 
the attitude of some of the other powers. At 
the time of writing, there seems to be a prospect 
of early agreement; but the disappointments 
already experienced forbid great confidence. 


at 


FINANCIAL JUGGLERY. 


OME months ago a United States commis- 
S sioner, taking a house in Porto Rico, hired 
a man to wash the windows and another to 
scrub the floors. The bills submitted were for 
twelve and seven dollars respectively. ‘What 
does this mean?” was the astonished query. 
“Twelve dollars, man, for one day’s work? You 
must be crazy.” 

“Oh,” came the courteous reply, “of course I 
only expect a dollar and a half for myself, but that 
is the way we always made out bills for Spanish 
officers.” 

“Take back your bills,” was the emphatic reply, 
“and make them out honestly.” 

While such an incident warms the pride of the 
United States, the honest reader cannot ignore 
the current outcrop of great embezziements in 


| our own banking-houses, nor certain less impor- 


tant incidents of the past weeks. 


contribution to the relief fund was a barrel of | yet. More than fifty thousand persons entered 
five-cent pieces and nearly a ton of pennies, | the new territory that day, and before nightfall a 





Three clerks were recently dismissed from a 
T has taken centuries for the world to learn | prominent savings-bank. They were neat, accu- 





besides numerous other coins, including Chinese, | number of town sites had been laid out for several | | that the man who professionally makes us | rate, prompt, and in no case had tampered with 


Turkish and those of almost every country 
represented in the cosmopolitan population of 


| thousand persons each. 


| Another tract was opened in 1891, and the | 


laugh may be respected. The court fool, the 
strolling jester, the buffoon were despised ; there 


the metropolis. These little offerings made a | Cherokee Strip or Outlet in 1893. The census | is a lingering reluctance to acknowledge dignity 
grand total of twenty-nine thousand dollars—a | of 1890 showed a population of not quite sixty- jn the ote - , 


very pretty sum for the sufferers from the great 
storm. ye tes 

The first American deep-sea cable was laid 
last summer across one of the broad Alaskan 
bays, and the work of continuing the connecting 
land line up the Yukon valley is now going 
forward. Iron masts are used in place of timber. 
A hole is chopped in the eternal ice, and the pole 
soon firmly set by pouring a little water around 
it into the hole. This rapidly congeals, and 
unless disturbed in some other way will remain 
frozen forever. Evidently, “unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel,” was not spoken of Alaska! 


The habit of absinthe-drinking has reached 
such alarming proportions in France that the 
Chamber of Deputies has now prohibited its 
manufacture and sale. Already “the green ter- 
ror,” as it is called, has destroyed such bril- 
liant geniuses as Guy de Maupassant, Alfred 
de Musset, Baudelaire and others hardly less 
noted. Since 1894 the consumption has doubled. 
It is now estimated at ten million sixty thousand 
quarts a year. The drink was forbidden in the 
army some time ago, and the radical action of 
the Chamber of Deputies shows how serious the 
government considers the case of the people 
themselves. eer 

Heredity does not determine courage, or its 
opposite, but the constitutional tendency may be 
clearly marked through generations. A recent 
rescue of shipwrecked persons off Grand Manan 
is the subject of a report from our consul at 
St. John, New Brunswick. During a period of 
more than seventy-five years, grandfather, father 
and sons of a certain family have repeatedly 
saved life or piloted vessels out of danger. It is 
said that the Canadian government is to give the 
rescuers suitable testimonials. ‘The whole world 
is a debtor to its heroes of peace. To strengthen 
the courageous purpose of others by brave doing 
or enduring is to fulfil one purpose of living. 


A group of mechanics who are now 
returning from British India bring with them 
the story of an American expansion in which 
all can rejoice. They have just completed the 
construction of a great steel bridge in the Shan 
Hills of Burma, which is to be part of a railroad 
built by the government from Rangoon into 
China. The steel was made by a Pennsylvania 


‘two thousand. The current census fixes the | 
| present population at about four hundred thou- | 
| sand. A year ago there were still nearly seven | 
| million acres of government land open to home- | 
| stead entry, but that is being rapidly taken up. 

The Indian word Oklahoma means “Beautiful 
Land,” and the region has been peopled by 
persons worthy of just such a country. Of the 
| white inhabitants only thirty-five in the thou- 
| sand are illiterate. More than fifteen hundred 
| students are enrolled in the local colleges and 
/normal schools, and the public school pupils 
| number eighty thousand. There are a thousand 
|miles of railroad in the territory. The banks 
| have a paid-up capital of more than a million 
|dollars. Considering its extent, population, 
| wealth and resources, few territories have made 
| a stronger claim for statehood. 


et 


NOT INATTENTIVE. 

HE impression which a stranger in Wash- 
iz ington receives, when from the gallery he 

watches for the first time the procedure of 
Congress, is not favorable. Half the seats are 
vacant; the rest are occupied by senators or 
members who are for the most part paying little 
attention to what is going on. They are reading, 
or writing letters, or chatting in little groups. 

At the present session, when the House passed | 
| the first of the great appropriation bills, known I 
jas “the legislative, executive and judicial” 
| because it provides the salaries and the other 
| direct expenses of these government departments, 
| but few men were in the chamber. Most of the 
two hours and a half spent on the bill was oceu- 

pied in a formal reading of it by the clerk. On 
the final vote a few faint ayes were heard; in 
the negative there was no audible response. 

Yet, although the bill appropriated twenty-four 
million dollars, the inattention was only apparent. 
All points in dispute had been settled elsewhere. 
For weeks before the assembling of Congress a 
diligent clerk of the appropriation committee had 
, been getting together the estimates from the 

various departments. Then the subcommittee 
having this particular one of the group of the 
| appropriation bills in charge went over the 
| figures in detail, drafting a bill. "Whenever they 
| were in any doubt as to an item, the person 
interested was sent for and questioned. Their 
| work then passed before the full committee, 











Great men, men great in other ways, may be 
droll or witty incidentally — that is different. 
Even then there will be admirers who are uneasy 
in their laughter. Some excellent citizens of this 


| republic used to wish that Abraham Lincoln 


would not make jokes. Many more appreciated 
his jokes, but would have thought it nonsense to 
say, what all historians now admit, that his 
humor was in truth part of his power. 

Today we begin to realize how precious a 
quality is true humor—twin to charity and 
brother to wisdom. Lately, too, we have had 
new reason to perceive with what noble charac- 
teristics it may be allied in its possessors. Our 
own Mark Twain, long a source of wholesome 
merriment to his countrymen, has become also 
an object of serious pride, for his gallant and 
successful struggle to meet obligations which he 
might legally have disregarded, but which he felt 
rested upon his honor. 

The late Sir Arthur Sullivan, we learn, was 
struggling with a cruel malady while he com- 
posed ‘‘Pinafore,” fainting from pain between 
bar and bar of the merriest music. Shall his 
courage be less honored because he made us 
laugh? 

“As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 
the laughter of the fool,’’ and it is most readily 
evoked by folly, cruelty and vulgarity. Not so 
the laughter of the sane and sensible. It cheers, 
it refreshes, it illuminates, it leaves man friendlier 
toward man. Those who have the art to call it 
forth are benefactors of their kind. 
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THE “STEAM-ROLLER” AT PEKIN. 


ORD SALISBURY’S humorous comparison 
of the slow-moving concert of the great 
powers in the Cretan settlement a few 

years ago to a steam-roller might be applied to 
the negotiations at Pekin. 
powerful, but it is not swift. 

It was on August 13th that the legations were 

telieved. On the 24th of the same month the 
Chinese government issued a decree appointing 
Li Hung Chang a plenipotentiary to negotiate 


A steam-roller is 
| You know Professor Mason? 





accounts. The directors discovered, however, that 
one had speculated to the extent of ten dollars in 
Wall Street, and the other two had made small 
bets at a society race-course. “They were men 
of good character,” said one of the bank officers, 
“but they were seen where none of our employees 
ought to be.” 

Some months ago a young man in the office of a 
New York banker consulted him about the collat- 
eral of a loan he proposed to make at twelve 
per cent. interest. ‘ 

“Don’t do it!” said the banker. 

“Why not? The interest is high and the security 
ample.” 

“No,” was the reply; “there is only one better 
rate than six per cent., and that is seven. When 
you get above that in this state the security is 
never good.” 

Periods of financial prosperity offer perhaps 
greater temptations to young men than times of 
general economy, but the principles of honorable 
finance are unalterable. The young lady who 
was so impressed with palmistry that she really 
changed her character te conform to the lines in 
her hand is a not unworthy example. If these 
modern instances of financial turpitude work in 
any reader of The Companion a juster apprecia- 
tion of the money line in his life’s palm, they will 
not have been repeated here in vain. 


at 


WHY HE SANG. 


‘© TSN’T it a grind, Phil?” asked one member of 
| a college glee-club of another. “I don’t see 
how you can give up your Sunday afternoons 

to that mission.” 

“It is exacting,” replied Phil, “and at first I 
thought it a burden, but to tell the truth I’ve come 
to like it.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it does good, but the thing 
that would trouble me most would be the char- 
acter of their music—that cheap, commonplace 
sort of stuff, you know.” 

“Well,” said Phil, “it isn’t classic, I know, but 
it seems to be the kind that reaches those men 
and does them good, so I go ahead.” 

“I wonder at it, Phil, for your taste isn’t of that 
sort.” 

Phil was silent a moment, and then, with height- 
enea color and a lower tone, he said: 

“ll tel you what helped me to get over that. 
Well, he plays for 
them. That man who has won honors at the 
conservatories abroad, and whose appreciation of 
good music is as much finer than mine as mine is 
than some of the men in the mission—he goes 


terms of peace. September 17th Prince Ching | down there Sunday afternoon, after playing that 


notified the United States that he had been 
appointed by the imperial government an envoy 
plenipotentiary, in conjunction with Li Hung 
Chang, to negotiate with the powers; and the 
United States, on the same date, accepted Li and 


magnificent organ at Grace Church in the morning, 
and sits down at that old pan of a piano, and plays 
those tinkling, cheap revival hymns, and puts his 
whole heart into it. 

“I had some fine ideas about the sacredness of 
art and all that, and was tempted not to go there 
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him there, I gave it up. If he can stand it for 
the sake of the good he is doing, I guess I can.” 

And so Phil sang on. No one who knew him 
ever suspected that he had lost his love of good 
music. On the other hand, there crept into his 
work in the glee-club a certain richness that had 
not been there before. “i’ve learned something 
about putting my heart into the song,” he 
explained, modestly, when a friend asked him 
about it. 

There is a cheap and thin culture which educates 
one above the needs of other people; a deeper, 
truer culture brings a heart sympathy which puts 
one in touch with them without condescension. 
The girl who has been away to study music, and 
comes home with just enough education to despise 
the home choir in which she formerly sang, or the 
rickety little church organ which formerly she 
played, and the hymns which her parents love 
and which she formerly sang, has not had too 
much culture, but too little, and that of too shallow 
a sort. The noted organist and popular teacher 
taught his pupils many lessons, but the best of all 
his teaching was that which he imparted to Phil. 


tt 


HOUSEHOLD LAWS OF THE KAFFIRS. 


The duties of husband and wife are distinctly 
defined among the Kaffirs of South Africa. The 
husband does, not expect his wife to build the 
kraal, or hut. That is his work. It takes from 
five hundred to a thousand young trees to make 
the beehive kind of dwelling which is in favor, 
and which is excellently adapted for protection. 

When the husband has erected the hut it is the 
wife’s place to cut grass, carry it home, and thatch 
the kraal once a year. She looks after all that is 
needed in the hut, cooks the food, gets the fire- 
wood, and makes the beer, which is not a small 
task, for the men drink it in immense quantities. 
It is made from millet and mealies, and is mild 
but intoxicating. 

Until quite recently everything was carried on 
the head. A Zulu woman will carry two hundred 
pounds of mealies in this fashion. When a Kaffir 
was first seen carrying a load by the hand instead 
of on his head, the Dutch thought it a dangerous 
imitation of European fashion. 

Women have so far asserted themselves as to 
refuse to hoe the mealies for planting, but they 
will weed. A woman goes about with her baby 
tied on her back, while she rocks herself and 
croons to it. 

When a man dies his widow may, if she chooses, 
become the wife of his brother. She stays at the 
kraal, and all the children, including those of the 
new marriage, are held to belong to her eldest son, 
who takes his father’s place as guardian, and has 
the privilege of using, supposedly for the common 
good, all the wages of the younger sons. It thus 
sometimes happens that a little boy is head over 
his mother and older sisters. If the widow does 
not choose to marry the brother, but takes another 
husband, she loses all control of her children, who 
stay in their father’s kraal. 


et 
LOWELL’S PUN. 


Those who knew and loved the genial personality 
of James Russell Lowell never tire of recalling 
incidents that betrayed the character of the man. 
His sympathy, given in quick response, was rarely 
lacking. 

While he was editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford enjoyed a warm 
personal friendship with Mr. Lowell, who fre- 
quently accepted her stories. Mrs. Spofford feared 
that he might be taking them because of his 
interest in her and not for the merit of her work. 
She resolved to put the matter to a test. 

Her handwriting was peculiar. One of the most 
characteristic letters was her d, to the end of 
which she gave a queer little crook toward the 
left. 

In order to disguise her work she had her sister 
copy one of her stories before she sent it to the 
editor. Mr. Lowell accepted it in a letter in which 
he wrote: 

“The d’s may not be yours, but there is no 
mistaking the ‘idees.’ ” 


tt 
GENTLEMANHOOD. 


A friend of Charles Dudley Warner has said | 


that it is “a cheerful spirit, and a true wit, and a 
sweet humor” that we find in all the recently 
deceased writer’s works. 
to question the fairness of this criticism; if Mr. 
Warner was not a great writer, he was a delightful 
one, and his books have the gentle charm of a 
companionable woman. 

Far handsomer, however, and equally true, is the 
same friend’s tribute to Mr. Warner’s character: 

“He was completely a gentleman. He lived a 
religious life, but said little about it. He regularly 
attended his church, respecting and obeying its 
observances. I never heard from his lips an 
indelicate or coarse story, or an unclean idea. 
He abhorred injustice, meanness and dishonor.” 


A man’s books may not always speak the whole | 


of his mind; his life does, in spite of himself. 
tt tt 


HE FORGAVE THE COURT. 


When the late Lord Russell of Killowen was 
plain Mr. Russell, and when the late Mr. Justice 
Denman was going the northern circuit, an amus- 
ing incident happened in court, in which the future 
lord chief justice came off the better, by his ready 
wit and his genial arrogance. One day, just before 
the rising of the court on a warm summer after- 
noon, some very high words were flung from the 
bar to the bench. 


“I cannot trust myself to administer reproof in | 
my present condition of sorrow and resentment,” | 


said the learned judge, “but I shall take the night 


No one will be disposed | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and sing; but when I saw that man and heard | again to-morrow morning I will announce my | A Good Reputation. “Brown's Broncial Troches” 


determination.” 

In iderable tion the court broke up, 
| and on the following day it was crowded in antici- 
| pation of “a scene”—an anticipation somewhat 





| encouraged by Mr. Justice Denman’s entry into | 


court with, if possible, more than ordinary 
solemnity. On taking his seat, he opened the 
| business of the day by saying: 

“Mr. Russell, since the court adjourned last 
| evening, I have had the advantage of considering 
| with a brother judge the painful incident —”’ 
| Upon which Russell quickly broke in with, ‘““My 


lord, I beg you will not say a word more upon | 
| expenses reasona 


| the subject, for I can honestly assure you that I 
have entirely and forever dismissed it from my 
| memory.” 

A turn of the tables which evoked such a roar 
of laughter in the court that even the learned 
judge could not but join in it! 


te 
POSTAL MATTERS IN HUNGARY. 


Some ten years ago three American travellers 
*visited a country post-office in Hungary for the 
| purpose of posting letters and buying stamps. 
Their experience was not greatly different from 

what might be that of travelled Hungarians in 
| this country. It is told, however, in a way to 
amuse. 
| After the postmaster and his wife had carefully 
read all the addresses, and had marveled long at 

the range of our correspondence, we succeeded in 
communicating to their dazed senses the fact that 

we wanted to buy a stock of stamps of various 
| denominations. 

_“What! So much money for stamps? Impos- 
| sible!” protested the old man and his echoing 
| wife. ‘You are alread sending away florins’ and 
| florins’ worth on these letters!’ 

“But we want a stock of stamps to keep for our 
| convenient use,” we urged. 
| “Yes, yes, you want to use them, but why don’t 
| you —_ them as you need them?” was the reply, 
| as he shut the drawer under his elbow, apparently 

loath to part with any of its precious contents. 

Arguments were useless, and we gave up the 
notion of —s a variety. We reduced our 
demand to a humble request for a few ten-kreutzer 

= for foreign postage. 

| “Ah, no!” he said. “I can’t let you have any 
ten-kreutzer stamps, for the sheets haven’t been 
| broken into yet, and it is near the end of the 
| month, when I make up my books, and I can’t 
have my accounts confused by selling ten-kreutzer 
| Stamps to any one.” 

|. We compromised on a double number of five- 
| kreutzer stamps, the ones in use for local postage. 


et 
DONE TO DEATH. 


It is a modern notion that fancy work is an 
| invention of the evil one for keeping the foolish 
from applying their hearts to golf, yet the young 
ladies of long ago, who held to samplers and 
|mourning pieces of an afternoon with a fervor 
better imagined than experienced, sometimes had 
| their belief in its utility rudely disturbed. 

An anecdote in some reminiscences of Mrs. 
Anne Jean Lyman, a prominent New England 
woman and a contemporary of Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child, records what may be considered a standing 
| epitaph for fancy work. 





When Mrs. Lyman was Miss Robbins, and a/| 


very charming young lady, she went to visit some 
friends of hers in Hingham. 
| on the ladies one day, found them busy embroider- 
| ing mourning pieces in which tall women in short 
| waists and 
| ment. aoe begged for a motto for their pieces, 
| and instantly got this bit of wit: 
} In useless labors all their hours are spent. 
| hey murder Time, then work his monument. 


te tt 


SUPERFINE. 
In “Worldly Ways and Byways” Mr. Eliot 








A young man, calling | 


ong skirts stood weeping by a monu- | 


| 
| 
| 


Gregory has narrated a story of a complacently | 
tactless and snobbish person, of a type happily | 


unfamiliar even in the most fashionable society. 
She, for it was a lady, importuned a painter for 


asketeh. After many delays and renewed demands | 


he presented her one day, when she and some 
friends were visiting his studio, with a delightful 
open-air study simply framed. She seemed con- 
fused at the offering, to his astonishment, as she 
had not lacked assurance in asking for the sketch. 
After much blushing and fumbling she succeeded 
in getting the painting loose, and handing back 
the frame, remarked: 

“TI will take the painting, but you must keep the 
frame. = husband would never allow me to 
accept anything of value from you.” 

Then she smiled on the speechless painter, 
doubtless pleased with her own tact. ° 

| 


tt 


A DUBLIN FLOWER. 


Not long ago, as the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught were driving through Dublin, a corpu- 
lent man ran alongside their carriage for such a 
distance that the duchess stopped it, and asked 
the man his wishes. . 

Puffing very little for one who had run so far, 
the man corns that it had long been his desire to 
get a good look at their royal highnesses. 

“But how did you keep up such a pace?” asked 
the duchess. ; : 

“Oh, sure, ma’am, haven’t I been chasin’ pigs 
all me life?” said he. 

A reply which a 
courtier had been spoiled 


| jobber. 
tt 
SET TO MUSIC. 


indicated that a_poor 
1 to make a good pig- 


During the reign of Charles II., there lived in 


England a musician named Wise, who not only 
lived up to his name, but was witty as well. 


One day some one went to him with a petition 
against an expected prorogation of Parliament. 

“Will you set your name to this petition, Doctor 
Wise, and so help a good cause?” demanded the 
person who presented the paper. 

“No, my friend,” said the musician, after glanc- 
ing over the document, “I prefer not to do so, as 
it is not my business to meddle with affairs of 
state; but I tell you what I willdo. I'll set a tune 
to it, if you please.” 

ri 


a soldier under fire for the first time called to a 
| veteran in the front rank, “Dinna bob, Geordie! 


to consider what I ought to do, and when we meet | I’m ahint ye.” 





As a Highland regiment was going into battle, 


are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.{ Adv. 





Stamps. 104var., Benin, Holkar, Congo, Crete. 1901 48-p. list 
and album 5c. Agts. 50%. Starr Stamp Co., Coldwater, Mich. 


STAMPS 100 all different genuine Mauri- 
le tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10e. A splendid bargain, 
1901 list now ready. t 


Agents wanted, 0% 
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LEARN WATCHMARING. 


It is clean, honorable and profitable, and not over- 
done. Our graduates never fail to find good positions. 
We teach also Bagraving, Jewelry, Optics. Time and 

le. Jilustrated Catalogue free. 
Horological Dept. A, Bradley Polytechnic Inst., Peorra, li. 


CLASS PINS «o's: 


twoorthre gp 
letters with ‘00, °01, 02, enameled in aly 
one or twocolors, sterling silver 25c. a" 
each; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c ae . 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in oS v 
pins or badges made for any class or . 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors fur es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 
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in the West are 
very short of tele- 
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earn telegraphy 


| here, and when competent we will help to start you 


in the service and furnish you a@ pass to your desti- 
nation. fe also pay one-half your railroad fare to 
the school. Write for catalogue. School 28 yearsold. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


















medicine so 
much as proper food and exercise? 


for the Brain Worker, 
the Muscular Worker, 


for invalids, for well people, for young and old, 


PANKLN MS ftOUR 


NE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is the most healthful flour made. It contains 
all the nutriment of the WHOLE wheat berry 
not found in ordinary white flour, and none of 
the indigestible outer husk which es cheap 
graham flour an unnatural food. It helps the 
digestive organs by feeding the nerves govern- 
ing peristaltic action, is a brain food and 
muscle builder, makes rich blood, and is pre- 
pared in strict ccordance with Nature’s laws. 

In addition, it is the most economical flour 
made. FREE booklet tells you more about it. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. Refuse substitutes. 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY THE 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. 














TRADE-MARK. 


“THE TEST OF TIME” 


That’s the name of it. 


SEVENTY-TWO PAGES 


That’s the size of it. 


COMFORTABLE SLEEP 


That’s the gist of it. 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


That’s the test of it. 


THE BOOK ITSELF 


Tells all the rest of it. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


And that’s the best of it. 


Remember that fully one-third of your life is 
spent in bed. HARD BED, HAR LIFE. 
And that is the reason why the above suggestive 

ok, “Test of Time,” should be in the hands of 
every one. Send a postal card request and the 
book will be in your home by return mail, FREE, 
whether you need a mattress or not. 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $ J 5 


Felt Mattress, 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 


FREE, 
ER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 
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Hianled 


IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HENDERSON’S SEEDS 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


7 

Everything “i. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetablesand Flowers—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. 

To give our Catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 

Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and who incloses 
us 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Garden” Collection 
of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Jubilee Phiox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy , Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, 
and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which when emptied and returned will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 





35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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1776 
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one familiar -with range manufacture kmewe that 
MALLEA steel is the only material of 
which a perfect ie +5 be made, and the marked improvements 
we have made in their manufacture as shown in the popular 


MONARCH 


Malleable Iron G@ Steel Range 


has prompted us to make this liberal offer for the next Ninety 
days,asa liminary step to creating @ national demand—to ship 
avy one of fifty styles, complete with 

rafroad station within 400 miles o 


Every 





wi 
not 700 sell for. 
have brought it up-to-date a th 
0! feature. To demonstrate 
on @ y apprev: 
Ranoes are made of malleabiec iron and stec!, fues 
asbestos lined and the oven riveted to malleable angle iron frames— 
ving an oven that is perfect and stays perfect—bakes biscuits in 
HREE MINUTES. Intelligently used lasts a lite time. 
Our new book “BECAUSE,” cone 


SENT FREE taining handsome en, 


these ranges, telling all about their 

juesti le reasons why you sh 
fatty explaining how you can get one 
tory offer and how we ship the range 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 


LNCORPORATED. 
3112 N. Broadway, 8ST. Louis, MO. 


Makers of Terrell's Tubular Heating Stoves. 





on our ninety -day in 
on thirty days’ trial. 











SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, if 
you don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—*no questions asked.” 











2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 ) ALL 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., . . . 10.00 6 FEET 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 tbs., 11.70 3 INCHES 

4 feet wide, 40 lbs, . . . 13. ( LONG 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 tas 
If made in two parts, 50c. extra. 

BEWARE ! There is not a single store in 


the country that carries our 
mattress; almost every store now has an imita- 
tion so-called “felt,” which is kept in stock to sell 
on our advertising. Our name and guarantee on 
every genuine mattress. Can only be bought from 
us direct. Send for book, “The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 
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Hair and Ribbon Clasp adjusts 

itself to any braid or plait. Ap- 
plied instantly. Will last 
and look handsome for years. Made 
in many varieties. Sold by dealers, or 
sample with elegant ribbon bow [ike 
illustration mailed tor % cts. rip- 
tive "9 colors—FR EE. 


Buzzacott, 7342 Jackson Ave., Chicago, Ml, 











































































































HILE Nora ironed all day long, 
Ruffling and fluting, folding fine, 
Upon her smiling lips a song 
Played as the wind plays in the vine. 


The air was soft, the sky was blue, 
Cool flowed the tide, the flowers were sweet,— 
“Thought she of happier things to do, 
Standing,” I asked, “on those tired feet?” 


“Me grandmother, God rist her sowl! 
A dacint body, ma’am,” she said, 
“Followed one night an eery owl 
That up and down the woodside led. 


“And, suddint like, upon a glade 
Across the bog, foreninst the hill, 
She saw the Fairy Coort displayed, 
Drinkin’ an’ fastein’ wid a will. 


“?T was jewels like the twinklin’ drops 
You see by starshine on the bog, 
They had, an’ velvets like the tops 
Of grane moss on the fallen log. 





“Twas crowns an’ pliimes, an’ scarfs 0’ gauze 
They had, ’twas crystal vase an’ cup, 
*T was honey of the hips and haws, 
An’ bees’ bread, for the bite an’ sup. 


“Behint the thorn, through fleck an’ froth, 
The bridles jangled on the horse, 
An’ full on bit an’ saddle-cloth 
The gowld was yellow as the gorse! 


“They were the Fairy Folk, ochone, 
Frighted my grandmother a pause, 
A slip of a young thing alone, 
The dacint body that she was! 


“Ahl in a glitter was the quane, 
Big mot’s there wor, an’ flyin’ flowers, 
About her, little min in grane, 
Pages like fireflies, ma’am, in showers. 


“Me grandmother, she gave a cry, 
The dear an’ pretty colleen bawn, 
And in the shuttin’ of your eye 
The little people ahl wor gone. 


“Ahl, ma’am, exceptin’ that strange owl,— 
And him, be just a looky chance, 
She clapped her han’s on, the big fowl, 
The same that lid her such a dance. 


“Faith, how he flapped, an’ flopped his wings! 
An’ fine for ahl his turns an’ twists, 
For ahl his fluster an’ his flings, 
She hilt him fast in her two fists. 
“ ‘Lave go, ye spalpeen, lave me go! 
I am the Fairy Sentinel!’ 
He cried. ‘Before the cock shall crow 
I have to be at Dhira’s Well! 
«*?Tis ill-look for the likes 0’ you,— 
The speckle ’ran that ye do be! 
To meddle wid the night-side crew— 
I'll cast ye in a spell!’ says he. 
“He changed his chune. ‘Oh, av ye choose 
To lave me go, cushla ma chree, 
I’ll give ye what I’m like to lose,— 
I'll give ye Heart’s Contint!’ says he. 
“Then the swate crathur, carin’ naught, 
Loosened her han’s an’ let him free, 
And off he flew. ‘I never t’ought 
To kape ye, sor, indade,’ said she. 
“An’ heavy o’er the bog, an’ white, 
He fied foreninst the dark o’ the wood, 
An’ watchin’ him intil the night 
Long, long, my small grandmother stood. 
“An’ home she wint. An’ from that hour 
’T was swate to plant, ’twas swate to dig; 
Betther than Innisfail’s tall tower 
She hilt her shealing an’ her pig. 
“She had the smile for ahl that came, 
Where’er she stepped she made it bright, 
Whatever happened her that same 
Was, more betoken, what was right. 
“An’ whin they laid her in her grave— 
Sure, into heaven straight she wint! 
She lift me ahl she had to lave, 
She lift me, ma’am, her Heart’s Contint. 
“So though the sky be gray or blue,” 
Said Nora, “light or long the stint, 
I do the thing I have to do 
Wid me grandmother’s Heart’s Contint!” 
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“WHAT FAITH IS GOOD FOR.” 


OD knows the pain I suffer,” 
said a noble woman beside 
the coffin of her son, “but 
I realize now what faith 
is good for.” 

The way she bore her grief 
was a lesson to many. There 
was no affectation about it; 
there was no pretense of supe- 
riority to pain or sorrow; only simple faith and 
patience. There was no frantic weeping, neither 
was there stolid absence of tears; there was 
womanly grief and Christian comfort. 

After a few weeks she brought herself to the 
work of disposing of some of her son’s clothing, 
and the effort to place this where it would do 
good brought her into contact with other sorrow, 
much of it deeper than her own. The effort to 
comfort this led her farther, and she became a 
comforter of many, having herself known grief. 

To realize what faith is good for is a sublime 
triumph. There are many truly good people 
whose faith, when tested in new and unexpected 
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ways, does not bear the strain. It has served 
| them well, perhaps, through years of happy and 
| useful life; but in the crisis for which they need 
| it most, it proves inadequate. 

When the heart is nearest to breaking it may 
| gather new strength—or sink in doubt and 
| despair. hat is faith’s crucial moment. It is 
| the time to “lean hard” upon God, and hold fast 
| His angel of hope. 
wt 8 


A FIJI FIRE-WALK. 


IRE-WALKING is an ancient Oriental cus- 

F tom, the origin of which is apparently 

unknown. It still survives in India, Japan 

and some of the South Sea Islands. The perform- 

ance, sometimes prefaced with incantations con- 

ducted by priests and followed by a feast, consists 

in walking barefoot over a bed of stones which 

have been made red- or white-hot by fire. Dr. 

H. M. Hocken thus describes the ceremony as he 
witnessed it on one of the Fiji Islands: 


Through the cooperation of civil officers and a 
steamship company, the small clan on the island 
was persuaded to give an exhibition, and several 
whites, including Doctor Hocken, went to witness 
it. One of them, a government meteorologist, 
carried a thermometer which would register up to 
four hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the guests arrived they found hundreds 
of natives assembled. The oven was twenty-five 
or thirty feet long and eight feet broad, and was 
shaped like a saucer. e deepest part of the 
depression was fifteen feet in length. The _ 4 
arations had been undertaken long enough in 
advance to avert any delay, and the visitors saw 
the stones still covered with embers, which were 
removed in their presence by means of long poles 
bearing loops of green withes. } 

Wal ing aside the pit before this was done, the 
man with the thermometer recorded a temperature 
of one hundred and fourteen degrees. fter the 
stones were uncovered he hung his instrument out 
over the center of the oven, six feet above the 
stones, —peceenee the mercury rose to two hun- 
dred and oo y-two degrees. The solder was | 
melting, and the instrument was likely to be | 
ruined if left in that position longer. | 

hat the temperature was on the stones them- 
selves can only be conjectured. Doctor Hocken | 
says that they were “white-hot,” and that low 
flames from small coals between the stones could 
be seen leaping up around them. 

Two of the men who were to walk across the 
oven were examined by Doctor Hocken before 
their daring act. They wore garlands about the 
neck and waist. Their feet and legs were entirely 
bare. The soles were soft and flexible, showing 
that they had not been rendered permanently 
callous in any way. 

In order to detect the pr of chemical 
which might have been applied for the occasion, 
Doctor Hocken did not hesitate to lick the natives 
feet! But his scientific zeal availed nothing. 

Finally, at a signal, the seven or eight natives 
who took part in the exhibition came down in 
single file to the oven, and walked across the 
stones from one end to the other of the pit. They 
spent less than half a minute there. 

Immediately after they emerged, Doctor Hocken 
again inspected their feet, but could find no sign 
of burning or ee 

Several Englishmen have tried this experiment, 
one of them a British resident on one of the Society 
Islands. He says, “I felt something resembling 
slight electric shocks, and the tingling sensations 
continued for hours afterward, but that was all. 
one tender skin of my feet was not even hardened 

and 














Yet the stones were so hot that an hour after- 
ward poe branches thrown on them caught fire 
and blazed up. 

It is difficult to explain these phenomena. No 
theory worthy of scientific consideration has yet 
been proposed to account for them. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON’S LETTER. 


OR more than ninety years the only autograph 
F letter of Martha Washington in possession 
of the United States government was hidden 
among the musty, dust-covered archives stored at 
the Capitol, where Mr. Walter H. French, clerk of 
the files department of the House of Representa- 
tives, some years ago discovered it. The letter 
was doubtless written in reply to a resolution of 
Congress, requesting that the body of General 
Washington might be placed in the erypt prepared 
for it in the basement of the Capitol. The spelling, 
punctuation, and breaks of lines are carefully 
reproduced. 
Mount Vernon, Dec. 31st, 1799. 


Sir 

While I feel with keenest anguish . 
the late Disposition of Divine Providence I 
cannot be insensible to the mournful tributes 
of respect and veneration which are paid to 
the memory of my dear deceased Husband—and 
as his best services and most anxious wishes 
were always devoted to the welfare and openens 
of his country—to know that they were truly 
appreciated and greatfully remembered affords 
no inconsiderable consolation. 

Taught by the great example which 
I have so long had before me never to oppose my 
private wishes to the public will—I mus' 
consent to the request made by congress— 
which you have t! oodness to transmit 
to me—and in doing this I need not—I 
cannot say what a sacrifice of individual 
feeling I make to a sense of public duty. 

Wit eatfull acknowledgement 
and unfeigned thanks for the personal 
ey and evidences of condolence expres 

by congress and yourself, 
I remain, very respectfully, 


Your most obedient & humble 
servant, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
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HUNTING THE CAVE-BIRD. 


R. HORNADAY, of the New York “Zoo,” 
gives in Frank Leslie’s Monthly a thrilling 
narrative of how he went hunting the 

rare cave-bird of Trinidad, a curious creature, no 
specimen of which was then owned in America, 
It is nocturnal, feeds upon fruit, builds its nest of 
dry fruit-skins and seeds, and lives by day in the 
sea-caves along rocky coasts. 

When Mr. Hornaday, with his friends and some 
negro rowers, reached the chosen place, he saw a 
small bay circled by cliffs a hundred feet in height, 
| in one of which was a low, black opening some 
| six feet high by fourteen feet wide. It was the 
mouth of a rock-strewn passage sixty feet long, 
leading to a cavern. 

The hunters had to wait for a roller to car 

















them in with a rush, and once within were warn 
; to hurry, as the sea threatened to rise. it 
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did, they would have to fly for their lives. The 
cave-birds, some two hundred in number, flew 
distractedly about in the darkness like great brown 
bats, while the hunters, striving to accustom their 
ee to the gloom, fired vain shots that raised 
thunderous echoes and hurt nothing. 

“At last,” Mr. Hornaday says, ‘‘we found a way 
to bring down birds. e reflected light from 
the water in the passage threw a broad though 
feeble beam across the cave and against t 
opposite wall, well up. We found that, as the 
birds flew across this beam, we could see them 
well enough to aim, and our guns began to bring 
them down. The next it, so d 
us, Basanta came running up from the water’s 
edge and shouted in our ears: 

“The sea is rising, men! We must out of this 
quick, or we’ll get caught.’ 

“We stood not upon the order of our going. 
Dead birds, nests, eggs and guns were hurriedly 
deposited in the boat, and three of us took our 
pisses. The negroes floated the boat and waded 

side it till Basanta shouted, ‘Now then!’ when 
they leaped in and pulled hard for daylight. 

“Half-way out a big roller met us, lifted the 
boat with a vicious jerk, banged its bow against 
the rocky roof of the tunnel, and filled it nearly 
half-full of water_before it passed on. Another 
like it would surely swamp us. No wonder the 
negroes pulled hard and quick, and yelled. 

“As we cleared the mouth of the passage our 
rudder gently kissed the outer edge of a murderous- 
looking rock which we had safely passed over, but , 
which had instantly been laid bare by the on- 
rushing wave. The water that raced and foamed 
off its ragged top fairly hissed with baffled rage, 
and on both sides of us, less than an oar’s length 
aw. ay lay other rocks like it. 

“When we reached deep water we lay on our 
oars, bailed out the water, and counted our 
trophies. We had eighteen adult birds, three 

oung ones, three nests and twenty cues. Both 
before and since that time I have been boating in 
several bad places, but never in another which 
was so thoroughly dangerous.” 











ING ho, for the sweep of wintry beach, 
When the gale sings in from the sea, 
When the gulls beat out against the wind, 
And there’s no one astir but me. 


Sing ho, for the curve of storm-swept dunes, 
For the stiffened, driven foam 

From mounting breakers with pale green lights 
In the curve of each toppling comb. 


Sing ho, for the salt taste on my lips, 

For the salt sting in my eyes, 

For the flying shadows and shifting lights 
When the last of the storm-wind dies. 


at 


INSULTING THE GENERAL COURT. 


HE golden rule is as insistent in little things 
asin great. For instance, it forbids illegible 
handwriting. As nobody likes to expend 

time and patience in deciphering an illegible 
letter, therefore nobody should write one. We 
have no right to send a letter or a manuscript to 
an editor or to a friend which we should not be 
willing to receive from either of them—that is the 
golden rule applied to handwriting. 

There are great men who think that, being great, 
= | are not “under the law” of the golden rule 
and therefore send manuscripts to compositor and 
reader which ee uncompensated labor to 
decipher. Somet 
troublesome that the writer gets himself into 
trouble. Ha 8 Young Pi relates the case 
of a clergyman whose handwriting was of this 

ni 
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It was more than a century ago that this clergy- 
man had occasion to address a letter to the General 
Court of Massachusetts upon some subject of great 
interest at that time. When the letter was received 
the court ordered the clerk to read it, and were 
filled with wrath at what appeared to be these 
words in opening: 

a ee you not as magistrates, but as Indian 
evils. 

“What!” they cried. “Read that over again. 
How does he address us?” 

“Not as magistrates, but as Indian devils,” 
repeated the clerk. ‘“That’s what he says.” 

he letter was passed around, and the judges 
were by no means pleased to see that the clerk 
had pee made no mistake. Thoroughly 
incensed at what they believed to be an insult, the 
judges passed a vote of censure upon the clergy- 
man, and sent a communication to him, demanding 
an apology. 

He came before them in person, when it turned 
out that where the judges read Indian devils 
he had written “individuals’”—which, of course 
made an apology unnecessary; but the reveren 
gentleman was admonished to improve his hand- 
writing if he wished to keep out of trouble. 
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A TAME QUASH. 


UASH, or coati, is the curious name of an 
animal found along the western shores of 
the Caribbean Sea. It belongs to the 
raccoon family, is about twice as big as 

a cat, is covered with thick brown fur and has a 
long, bushy tail. Its nose is long, pointed and 
flexible, with the mouth far back underneath. It 
has small, piercing black eyes, and claws like a 
little bear. Withal, it is a very restless and 
destructive animal, which ravages nests both in 
trees and on the ground. The author of the story 
of “‘Tangweera” describes the ways and doings of 
a tame quash. 


I never in my life saw such an inquisitive, active, 
fearless, impudent, amiable and quarrelsome little 
beast as this was. It trotted about the huts as if 
it had never been accustomed to living anywhere 
else. It jumped into your lap and curled up to 
sleep without the slightest hesitation. 

If = treated it well, it would be most loving, 
playing with your hand, poking its long nose wu 
your sleeve or into your pockets and running a 
over you_as if you belonged to it; but if you 
attempted to put it away before it chose to go, it 
would quarrel at once, snarl and bite, and twist its 
nose from side to side with the most impudent 
defiance. 

It followed us like a puppy, but not for the same 
reason as a puppy, which loves and depends on its 
owner. The quash followed us to see what was 
doing and what was to be obtained. 

f the men set their food down, it would take 
possession at once, and there would be a fearful 
row before it could be dispossessed. It was every- 
where. It singed its little toes by walking throug 
t ood ashes, after which, instead of runnin 


he w as 
ow, it shrieked with rage, and began to dig an 
atter the ashes in its ungovernable anger. Then 
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it rushed up a man’s back to sit on his shoulder 
and lick its sore toes. 

It would get into the barrel of salt pork and 
smear its paws and nose with grease, and in that 
condition jump on your face when you were sound 
asleep, an sist on lying down there. 

1 d insist on lying d th 

It would persist in coming at all hours of the 
— med to have a nap, and no ing would satisfy it 
unless it crawled under the men’s coverings and 
up against their naked skins, where it was by no 
means careful with its sharp little claws; but to 
get rid of it meant nothing less than a stand-up 

ght. Every one was fond of it, and every one 


to | voted it a most unmitigated nuisance. 
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WHAT WAS HIS RANK? 


N amusing incident connected with the open- 
A ing of the Great Exhibition in London, in 
1851, is related by Sir Lyon, afterward 

Lord, Playfair in his “Memoirs.” The exhibition 
was opened in state in the presence of the queen 
and the royal family, who sat on a dais behind the 
crystal fountain. The trees in full leaf under the 
high dome, the brilliant uniforms of the commis- 
sioners of all nations, and the vast erowd which 
filled the entire exhibition formed a thrilling sight. 


A large choir sang “God Save the Queen” and 
the “Hallelujah Chorus.” The latter was most 
impressive, and during its performance a strange 
incident occur A Chinaman, dressed in mag- 
nificent robes, suddenly emerged from the crowd 
and prostrated himself before the throne. 

Who he was nobody knew. He might ‘be the 
Emperor of China himself, who had come secretly 
to the ceremony; but it was certain that he was 
not in the program of the procession, and we who 
were in charge of the ceremony did not know 
where to ee his Celestial highness. 

The lord chamberlain was equally perplexed, and 
asked the queen and prince consort for instruc- 
tions. We were then told that there must be no 
mistake as to his rank, and that it would be best to 
place him between the Archbishop of Canterbu 
and the Duke of Wellington. In this dignifi 

sition he marched through the building, to the 

elight and amazement of all beholders. 

Next day we ascertained that this Chinaman 
was the keeper of a Chinese junk that had been 
sent over to lie in the River Thames, and which 
any one could visit on payment of a shilling. 
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NEIGHBORLY KINDNESS. 


RS. POTTER is a woman of sterling worth 
M and simple piety, but she has a way of 
expressing her opinions which sometimes 

gives offense to sensitive people. 

A neighbor’s daughter, an excellent but unusu- 
ally plain young woman, was about to be married, 
and Mrs. Potter went to see her a few days before 
the wedding. 


“Well now, Mary Ann,” said Mrs. Potter, as 
she sat looking at the bride elect, “it’s a good 
thing you and James have decided not to wait 
any longer. Both of you are getting on, and 
besides t, nobody knows when a man may be 
turned aside from the path of duty ,» A pretty 
_—. What is your wedding gown be, my 

ear?” 

“White silk,” responded poor Mary Ann, en- 
deavoring to look comfortable. 

“Ah, my dear, white’s pretty trying, I think,” 
said Mrs. Potter, faithfully, “though of course it’s 
common for brides to wear it, and all’ things 
considered, looks don’t matter much in your case. 
Of course James realizes that the Lord doesn’t 
judge by outward appearances, and he’s chosen 
he better part and decided to do the same.” 

“Yes’m,” said a Ann, with due meekness. 

“And besides,” ded the comforting visitor, 
with a, smile of great benevolence, “if you were 
to wear a color, Mary Ann, it would look to an 
stranger that might happen in to the church as 
you’d been married before, and it’s better to sail 
under your own flag at times like this, no matter 
if ’tis unbecoming, for of course bp aren’t a 
ey though there’s been plenty of time for you 
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UNEXPECTED INTERVIEW. 


HE author of the book of Antarctic explora- 

| tions, entitled “Through the First Antarctic 

Night,” says that once, in those frozen 

waters, a sea-leopard interviewed the ship’s 

meteorologist, Arctowski. It was at night, and 

the scientist was established on an ice- floe, 
absorbed in his investigations. 


The sea-leopard sprang 9 on the ice-floe 
through a newly made crack, and then, without 
a sign of his intentions, crept rapidly over the 
snow, to examine Arctowski and his delicate 
instruments. 

The explorer had no weapon at hand, and he 
confesses that he felt little liking for the teeth of 
the yore as it advanced and separated its jaws 
with a bear-like snort. 

The man walked about the floe, the leopard 
after him. After making two rounds, the animal 
prunged into the water, swam round the floe, and 

hen raised its head to get one more glimpse of 
this remarkable human being. 

Arctowski made warlike gestures and uttered 
anathemas in Polish; but the leopard only raised 
its head ov and higher out of the water and 
Soueres teeth menacingly. Now and then 
its lips moved with a weird noise, which seemed 
to indicate a willingness to meet the new acquaint- 
ance somewhere down in the blue water under- 
neath the floe, where they could talk over the 
matter without interruption. Finally the creature 
disappeared, and Arctowski breathed again. 


at 


SELF - CONTROL. 


T is easy to misunderstand and easy to be 
misunderstood; and sometimes, happily, it is 
easy to give and to accept an explanation. 


“TI did think I would never come to see you 
again,” said a cousin of the prominent society 
woman who had come to the country to visit her 
and was about to start homeward. “It’s kind of 
you to ask me, of course, but I remember that 
when I was at your house in the city, two years 
ago, you did not seem see me. You were 
kind ‘and hospitable, of course, but I remember 
you did not smile once during the entire two 
weeks of ~~ stay.” 

To her astonishment, her city cousin burst into 
a fit of laughter. 

“Maria,” she said, “‘just before you came I had 
the misfortune to break the porcelain ‘crown’ 
from one of my new front teeth, and as my 
dentist was out of town on _his vacation, I had 
to wait for his return. I didn’t dare to smile 
when any one was looking at me for fear of 
showing the To { metallic ‘back’ to which the 

reelain had been attached. It was a strain, 

aria, but I was equal to it, and I did not want 
to have to explain.” 

And her smile, now without a mechanical flaw, 





reenforced the renewed invitation. 
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COASTING SONG. 


The moon shines bright on the meadows white, 
The night is clear and still, 

And the crystals glow on the crusted snow, 
Then hey for the Coasting Hill! 


We will sally out with a merry shout, 
And tug with a right good-will 

At the long sled-rope up the slippery slope 
To the brow of Coasting Hill. 


Then a spring and a start, and away we dart, 
With a laugh and a whoop, until 

The echoes ring and the white owls sing 
From the woods of Coasting Hill. 


Oh, isn’t it fine in the bright moonshine 
To fly with a breathless thrill 

So fast and far, like a shooting star, 
Down the glorious Coasting Hill? 


They may sit by the fire who so desire, 
They may ride in state who will, 
But give us a slide down the sparkling side 


Of the jolly Coasting Hill. 


Z. H. 


at 
A WINTER’S TALE. 


Two maidens would a-skating go, 
With a ho! heigh-ho! 

In joyful spirits they trod the snow, 
With a ho! heigh-ho! 

The sun shone out of a misty sky 

And winked at them with a queer red eye, 
Oh fie! oh fie! 


Two maidens did a-wading go, 
With a lo! oh! oh! 
For water, not ice, was under the snow, 
With a lo! oh! oh! 
In mournful spirits they homeward hie, 
While the sun still winked with his queer 
red eye, 
Oh fie! oh fie! 


at 


THE RESCUE OF CEDRIC. 


It was such a nice winter’s day that nurse let | 
us have the windows up for a little while. 


the window long enough to look out just a few 
minutes. The dolls were on the window-seat, 


* | s 
and as Jamie leaned out he gave the boy dolla | ever so many windows, 
I was the only one who saw him, but | so we made a mistake. 


push. 
Jamie and I are chums just now, and I 
wouldn’t tell. 

“There he goes!’’ cried he, pulling 
his head in. 

“Who?” asked Mabel. 

“Cedric,” said Jamie. 
name is Cedric. 

“Oh, oh, he’s out inthe snow! What 
made him fall out?’’ cried Mabel, and 
she began to wipe her eyes. 

“What makes anything fall out?” 
asked Jamie. “What made you leave 
him there? It was the attraction of 
gravitation that caused him to fall.” 
Jamie has just been promoted in school, 
and he is learning new things. 

“Bess knows; don’t you, Bess?’’ said 
Jamie, and of course I said yes. When 
you are chums with your brother it is a 
good thing to agree with him; if you 
don’t, it sometimes stops your being 
chums. 

“Oh, tell me, tell me!’’ cried Mabel, 
and while he was trying to explain it 
to her, she forgot about Cedric. But 
after a while she began again to cry, 
and said, “He’ll be so cold and wet 
and lonesome down in the deep snow !” 

She knew it was too deep for us to go into it; 
and then, too, mamma was away, and nurse was 
not to let us out until afternoon, and then only a 
little while, for it was so very deep, the snow 
was. And nurse never sets aside any rule just 
for a doll, so it was of no use to ask her to let us 
out then to get Cedric. 

“Listen, Mabel,” said Jamie, while she had 
her handkerchief up to her eyes. ‘First, he will 
not mind being in the snow, because he’s a boy. 
Boys are braver than girls, and you know it. 
Second, we shall rescue him when we go out, 
after lunch.” 

That made us just squeal, for we know how 
splendid some of Jamie’s plans are. I knew 
then why he had pushed Cedric out. 

“We'll play he’s a traveller lost-in the snow, 


The boy doll’s 





Out- | /next window 
side everything was white and dazzling, but the | | looked out of. 
sun shone in oh, so warm that we could stay by | the nursery has three 


| And then we set out; but Major would try to 
/run off, and wanted to roll in the snow, and 
didn’t want to go where Jamie tried to send him. 
At last we got him to digging in the right place, 
| and pretty soon he ran to us with a queer-looking 
doll in his mouth, an old, draggled, tousled thing, 
with a homely calico dress on, and oh, how 
| astonished we were, for it wasn’t Cedric at all! 
Cedric had a nice dark blue suit, and a real 
shirt-waist with a big ruffled white collar. But 
Major wagged his tail, and was as proud as if 
| he had found Mabel’s doll, and we had to say 
| “Good dog!” to him. 
All of a sudden a queer little girl came running 
Along the path. 
| “My dolly, my dear, dear dolly!’ she called 
| out, and snatched the old brown doll up from 
| the snow where Major had dropped it. It was 
| the new coachman’s little girl, and I tell you she 
| loved that ugly old doll. 


She kissed and hugged it 


into his head, and he quickly ran and asked his 
mamma if he might feed the birds. 

“Because you know, mamma, the ground is all 
covered with snow, and I don’t see how they 
can get anything to eat if I don’t feed them. And 
they are so pretty I want them to stay!” he 
added, coaxingly. 

His mamma said, “Of course you may feed 
them, and I think a bone with scraps of meat on 
it would be nice for them. But you must hang it 
out of the reach of Kitty and Carlos.” 

Straightway our sturdy little fellow got a beef 
bone of cook, and tied a string to it. Then he 
went out to the tree and threw it up as high as 
he could. Down it came in the snow; but he 
dug it out and tried again, with the same result. 

He kept at it manfully, tossing it up many 
times before his effort was rewarded; but at last 
the string caught on a twig and wound about so 





| and hugged it. 
| “When did you lose 
it?’’ I asked. 
| A long time ago,’’ 
| she said; and then for 
| the first time she seemed 
| to notice us, and grew 
very bashful, until we 
| told her how Major had 
| found her doll. That 
reminded us of poor 
| Cedric, and we set Major 
|to digging again. It 
| didn’t seem to make any 
difference, though; he 
couldn’t find another 
doll, and Mabel began to 
ery, “He’s lost forever !” 
“T b’lieve we’re under 
the wrong window!” 
shouted Jamie, at last. 
Sure enough, when he 
went in to see, it was the 
that he 
You see, 





windows in a row, and 
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Well, it didn’t take Major long to find Cedric 
then, and we played give him the medicine and 
the milk, and wrapped him in the shaw]-blanket. 

Then we had to go in; but first the coachman’s 
little girl ran right up to Major and hugged him. 

“Thank you, dog,’ she said, “for finding my 


-| dear dolly!’ 


ANNIE WILLIS McCuLLouau. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE CONE-TREE. 


Now what sort of an inn do you suppose it is 
with that sign? Why, just a beautiful, grand 


| old cone-tree, that is as tall again as the house 


beside which it stands. 
The house was built before the tiny evergreen 


and we’ll have Major go with us to dig him out.’’ | was planted, but has never grown since the 
Well, we did have a fine time planning how to | builder finished it; and the little tree has been 


do it. We’re all pretty good at planning, and I | 
said why couldn’t we tie some provisions around 
Major’s neck. That made even Jamie clap his 


F 


hands. Then Mabel said we’d tie a blanket, | 
done up in a roll, to his collar—only it wasn’t a | 


real blanket, but a little old plaid shawl. 

“And a medicine bottle, too!’’ shouted Jamie. 
He wanted to tie something on fhat collar ! 

It was such fun to see Jamie wink at us during 
nursery lunch, and to know we had a secret 
that nurse didn’t know! It seemed forever until 
we could go out, and then Jamie had to find 
Major, and we all went into the summer-house, 


—which we don’t generally like in the winter- | 


time,—and there tied the things on Major’s collar. 





| climbing up, up toward the blue sky ever since 
its rootlets first began to feel at home in the soil 
in front of the gray stone house. 

It has room now for hundreds of feathered 
guests, and during the summer hundreds enjoy 
its cool green apartments. 

But it was not until after a flock of pine gros- 
beaks came down from the northern fir forests, 
one cold March, and stayed for several days in 
the big tree, that any attempt was made to feed 
the birds that lodged there. 

While the boy who lives in the house over 
which the cone-tree swings and sways its sign 
was watching the bright birds flitting about as if 
in search of food, a happy little thought came 


SNOW- SHOE 















PARTY. 


that the bone hung in the tree, where the birds 
could safely peck away at it. 

He was not satisfied with giving the pretty 
creatures meat, but he would provide sweets, 
also. When his mamma again looked from the 
window toward the cone-tree, what did she see? 

Why, some of cook’s fresh fried cakes tied to 
the lower branches with red ribbon! They 
looked as if some of the brown cones had curled 
themselves around in a ring; but the birds soon 
left nothing but the ribbon. 

The boy was so pleased that some of every 
batch of fried cakes now find their way to the 
cone-tree. 

This may be the reason the birds occupy so 
much room there year after year. They know 
the board is good and easy to get, yet they pay 
well for all they have with sweet songs and by 
making war on the insect enemies of the tree. 

It is a very house of refuge for the robins and 
phoebes that come before all the March storms 
are over, and for the belated birds in the fall. 

Any boy or girl who loves birds can at least 
try the experiment of a “‘refreshment-tree’’ for 


them, and they may be sure the birds will 
remember the “‘sign,’’ be it a “cone” or a cedar 


or a maple. RENA Durron HiLpRetH. 
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A LITTLE girl came into the library and said 
to the librarian, ‘My papa has hurt his foot, and 
he wants you to send him a good defective story 
to read while he has to stay in the house.” 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 
FORTY OLOGIES DEFINED. 


Here are ologies old and ologies new, 
Which of course you will guess at sight, 
From the ology which treats of the bumps on your 
head 
To the one which discourses of light. 
Here’s the ology of language in which the fair sex 
Are said to be truly au fait, 
And the wonderful ology of the soul, 
Much talked of in our day. 
No doubt you are all on familiar terms 
With the ology of rocks and stones, 
But tell me, do you know as well 
The science which treats of the bones? 
Are you versed in the science of the wind, 
And in passing, pray tell me whether 
You know the science which discourses of heat, 
And the ology which tre ats of the weathe: 
Can you read your destiny in the stars, 
And give each event its date, 
Or repeat your ideas in different words 
(A science please don’t cultivate) ‘ 
Is the social science (first named by Spencer) 
A > a m that can ever be solved? 
With the science of angels, good one bad, 
Have you ever become involved 
Now to take a long step, what is insect study, 
And what the science of industrial arts, 
Or in which of the ologies would you be well versed 
If you knew the body in all its parts? 
What’s the science of shells and their quaint 
householders, 
Of animals, fishes and birds, 
The science of eggs, of myths and of fables, 
Which one treats of the history of words? 
Name a ology your dentist must study right 
we 
And the one the raiser of fruits should know; 
Or if with the deaf and dumb you would talk, 
What ology must you use “just so? 
What ology treats of the great and good God 
And the doctrines the Bible contains, 
Which deals with the smallest created things, 
And which with great mountain chains? 
Can you name the ology which deals with 
machines 
That nieasure and indicate time? 
Are you fond of the study of ruins ‘and relies 
(’Tis an ology quite sublime) ? 
There’s a science that treats of disease 
nature, 
And one of the voice in speech ; 
Another tells of life in all its forces, 
A science all colleges teach. 
There’s a very queer science « 
course, 
And another of fermentation. 
Don’t know them? Well, you can learn of them all 
In the ology of “General Information.’ 
So here you have ologie s thirty and nine. 
And in closing I'll give you one more 
*Tis an humble excuse, my dear young frie nds, 
If my ologies have proven a bore. 


and its 


f “Foolish Dis- 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
l am in tears, in heartfelt grief, 
To be thus shut away 
From school, from church, from all good 
things, 
From study and from play! 


You'll find me with the children dear 
Early every morning; 

But not be yond the steps I go, 
The school my presence scorning. 


At church, on Sundays, 
I wait in vestibule ; 
Within the church I cannot go, 

It is against the rule! 


*tis the same, 


Tis hard, *tis hard, to be through life 
ebarred from church and se hool; 
And here I sit in idleness, 
And fear I'll be a fool. 






3. 
PUZZLE. 
The queen’s little daughter went hippity hop 
Down to the post-office, up to the shop; 

But one of her letters fell down on the ground, 
And presto! she vanished from sight and from 
sound ; 
waite, jest > the 

wees 
Her ewe ittle brothers hoppity skipped. 


place where from vision she’d 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


He proudly recounts the sales of the day, 
But his are piled with such an array 
That I will his remarks as I may. 


If there’s any such thing as altering 


The papers as they stand, 
He will do all he can 
To our -- of land. 


The crocus pee ped om from the garden mold, 


And cried, “Who wil me from the cold?’ 
He says I for the sake of the pelf. 
Well, a /istener never hears any good of himself. 


The 

But robbers 

And with 
draw. 


jinest country you ever saw, 
it, regardless of law, 


of friendship their weapons 


I -- my shoes, and said, “I 
If she has cleared out, I will follow the pair! 


Satchel in hand, I wandered free 
Among the Swiss you see, 


Whose - lifted, all for me. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


spinach, corn, 
potato, 


Vegetable, egg plant, celery, 
tomato, peas, string beans, asparagus, 


onion, pumpkin, artichoke, turnip, cabbage, carrot, 
lentil, leek, rhubarb, radish, parsnip, beet, dande- 
lion, kale, squash. 
2. MUTE PORT 
URAL ODOR 
TALL ROBA 
ELLABETRAI 
BORE 
ERAS 
MINTES TOO! 
IDEA OBO?! 
NELL Oozt 
TALK LEEK 
3. Inroad. 


&. 1. Stream, master. 2. Prig, grip. 
Ve Tac ity. 2. Mendacity. 3. Audacity. 4. 
Reciprocity. 6. Electricity. 7. Pug- 
“Vy = ity. 9. Fe on ity. 10. Sagacity. 
Velocity. Eccentric ity. 14. 
Toone sticity. Perspicacity. 17. 
ie Tenacity. 20. Sear- 
1. Duplicity. 22. 23. Sim- 
24. Rusticity. 25. 


Fe sie ity. 
a ity. 8. 
Rapac ~<, 
P recoe ity. 
L — ity, 
city. 
pli ity. 


is 
19. Atrocity. 
Authenticity. 
Paucity 
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BA Joy ve 


W CENTURY & 
TCH OFFER} 


‘TO REWARD jou for showing your practical 
interest in increasing the number of our readers at the 
opening of the New Century by obtaining ONE New 
Subscription to THE COMPANION, we will present you 
with either a ‘* Landseer’’? Watch for Gentlemen or 
a ** Jewel’? Watch for Ladies. 


About These 
Watches % % 


They are made to our special order by the New 
England Watch Company. The latest and most im- 
proved modern watch machinery is employed in their 
construction, so that all parts are interchangeable. They 
have the well-known reliable Duplex Escapement, Jewel 
Balance Wheel, Enamel Dial, and are Stem-Winding and 
Stem-Setting. The Cases are Solid Nickel Silver, and 
ought to wear twenty years. They have Dust-Proof 
Fitting Snap Joints. These Watches are 
beauties, and can be timed to run well 

with high cost watches. They are 
durable, and are just the right 
size, as will be seen in the cuts. 
The engraving of the stag on 
the back of the case is a 
faithful reproduction of a 

famous painting by the 
celebrated artist, Land- 
seer, after whom we 
have named the Watch. 


Remember these are 
real Watches, not the 
**Clock’’ Watches that 
sell for $1.00. They 

will last and give satis- 
faction for a long time. 
They sell for $3.50 each, 
and are by far more desir- 
able than Swiss Watches that 
sell for $8.00 each. 


Every young man or young 


lady who obtains one will be pleased. 
Every boy and every girl should 
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The Landseer— Exact Size. 

















Think A Moment! 


Write on a postal card the names and addresses 
of two persons who are not now subscribers, but who 
you think might subscribe for a paper like THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. Send the postal to us, and we 
will mail to each a Sample Copy of THE COMPANION and 
other appropriate literature which will make it easy for you 
to secure at least ONE New Subscriber to THE COMPANION. 


The Jewel. 


For Cooperating with us in this New Century have one. It will help them to be on time 
Campaign for New Subscribers we make you an offer never and to form habits of punctuality. This Great Watch Offer will 
before equaled. This offer will be open for Sixty Days Only be open for Sixty Days, and probably will never be repeated. 
from the date of this issue of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Secure -your new subscriber At Save and thus earn a fine Watch. 


O)ne New Subscriber. 


RECAPITULATION.—Any Companion subscriber who between January 
roth and March 11th, will secure One New Subscription to The Youth’s 
Companion will be entitled to either one of the above-named Watches. Only 
one Watch will be allowed to any one subscriber on this Special Offer. 


Send the name of your new subscriber with $1.75 and 10 cents extra 
for postage and packing, and the Watch will be forwarded to you by return 
mail. No new subscription now standing to your credit on our books can 
be applied toward this Special Watch Offer. No name sent for this Special 
Offer can be applied toward one of the gifts. You can promise to give the 
Companion Calendar to the New Subscriber you may obtain. 

















Z PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


THE DEMANDS OF THE POWERS UPON | 
CuInA were formulated in a joint note, which | 
was signed at Pekin December 22d. The note 
demands “the severest punishment” for the 
persons designated in the imperial decree of 
Septem! 25, 1900, and of other leaders in the 
outrages whom the representatives of the powers 
may designate; also “equitable indemnities” to 
an amount not indicated, for the governments, 
companies, societies and individuals who suffered 
from the late occurrences. The powers are to 
maintain permanent legation guards, and are | 
to garrison certain points to keep communication | 
open between Pekin and the sea; the forts w hich | 
obstruct such communication are to be destroyed, 
and the importation of arms and war material is 
prohibited. The Chinese foreign office is to be | 
reformed ; official examinations in cities where 
foreigners were cruelly treated are to be sus- 
pended; the negotiation of commercial treaties | 
is to be undertaken; formal apologies and repa- | 
ration are to be made for the murder of the | 
German minister and the Japanese secretary of 
legation; expiatory monuments are to be erected, 
and imperial decrees publishing the penalties 
imposed, and forbidding membership in any 
antiforeign society, are to be posted throughout 
the empire. It is declared that these require- 
ments are “irrevocable,” and until they are 
satisfastorily met the military occupation of 
Pekin and the province of Pechili will not end. 





THE HaAy-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY was 
ratified by the Senate, December 20th, by a vote 
of 55 to 18, after being amended in three particu- | 
lars. The Davis amendment, which allows the | 
United States to close or blockade the isthmian 
canal in time of war, was described in this 
column last week. Another amendment added 
a declaration that the new treaty “supersedes” | 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and a third struck 
out the article of the original treaty which pro- 
vided that the United States and Great Britain 
would invite other powers to adhere to the treaty. 
The vote was not a party one; 11 Democrats | 
voted with the majority, and three Republicans | 
with the minority. 


AMENDMENTS REJECTED. — The amend- 
ments which the Senate rejected are significant 
in so far as they show what it was not willing to 
authorize. The rejected amendments proposed 
to insert the word “‘abrogated”’ instead of “super- 
seded,”’ to strike out the clause forbidding the 
fortification of the canal, to provide for discrimi- 
nating tolls in favor of American vessels carrying 
American cargoes, and to permit the United 
States to acquire sovereignty over the territory 
through which the canal passes. 


THE POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT.— 
There is never any official announcement of the 
popular vote for President, the nearest approach 
to it being tabulations of the popular vote in 
each state as officially announced. It is rare 
that any two such tabulations exactly agree, for 
discrepancies arise from the fact that one table 
may take as its basis the largest vote received by 
any elector, while another may take the average | 
vote of the electors. A tabulation of the vote cast | 
last November, which is at least approximately 
accurate, shows a total of 13,955,518 votes. Presi- 
dent McKinley received 7,211,863 votes, and Mr. 
Bryan 6,357,233. _ Mr. McKinley’s plurality was 
854,630, and his majority 468,208. The Prohibi- | 
tionists cast 206,632 votes; the Populists 46,369; | 
the Social Democrats 92,121; the Social Labor | 
party 33,183, and the Union Reform party 5,698. | 

THE SENATE ARMY BILL.— The army 
reorganization bill reported to the Senate by its 
committee on military affairs is a complete sub- 
stitute for the bill which was passed by the 
House. It differs widely from the House bill in 
its staff provisions, and as regards the organiza- 
tion of the artillery. It permits a maximum 
force of 100,000 men, including native Porto 
Rican and Filipino regiments. The canteen 
provision of the House bill is amended by striking | 
out the word “beer,” the effect of which is to 
permit the sale of beer at army canteens, while 
prohibiting the sale of wine and distilled spirits. 

Recent Deatus.—RKoger Wolcott of Mas- 
sachusetts, who succeeded to the office of gov- 
ernor of that state upon the death of Governor 
Greenhalge in 1896, and was afterward three 
times elected to that office, 
died December 21st, aged 53. 
He was a man of ability, 
dignity and blameless in- 
tegrity, who enjoyed in an 
unusual degree the regard | 
of men of all parties. ‘He | 
was offered the appointment | 
as ambassador to Italy last | 
year, but declined it.—— | 











Dr. Richard A. Wise, Re | 
publican Congressman from 
Virginia, died suddenly December 2ist.——Count 
von Blumenthal, the oldest field-marshal in the 
German army, and one of the most distinguished | 
Strategists ever produced 
December 21st, aged 90. 


EX-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT. 


in Germany, died 
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For the teeth use “rown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of — 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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COMPANION. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and fami- 
lies. Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. | 


50 VARIETIES. 


I breed fine poultry on one of the best equipped poultry 
farms inthe world. Send 8c in stamps for new 1901 Book, 
telling all about 50 varieties, with special prices on fow ls 


andeges Bg, H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 
tieulars recarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage 

TheLewis School for Stammerers, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


















Send for FREE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOF 








TR men | 

KLONDIKE INCU Lio | 
FREE. Mouth-Harp and Zi- 
™e ther combined ; 10 times 
louder than Mouth-Harp. 
Send 10 or more names of mouth-harp players; we write 


them ; if one ae get $4 Harp-O0-Chord Free. Illus 


Cat. Agts. Wtd. HARP CU., 10 L. St., Columbus, 0. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


For over eight years we have been success- 
fully teaching law by mail and preparing 
students for admission to the bar. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 











Reaper Block, Chicago. 
rere for exhibition 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.¥. 
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Send Ge postage for 
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knife cuts loose a perfect cake. Simple 
largest 
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and durable. 
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ers of 
iteaod Tin Ware in U.S. Bey 
= SENHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Rando!ph St., Chieago,1!., 
New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle 


TELECRAPHY 


taught thorough Total Cost, Tuition (telegraph Lond 
ypewriting), and room, 6 months’ course $82. 

jd ms ; demand for operators ; school aa | 
Cata. free. Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 


WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
‘“*EVERY WHERE.’ 





ized 1874. 












All have heard of WILL CARLETON, 

authorof “Farm Ballads,” “City Leg- 

. ends,” ete., ete. His Magazine con- 

* tains latest poems, sketches and sto- 

2 ries. Margaret ster and Fanny 

Crosby contribute to eve ry number. 
Dest of additional literature. 


50 Cents a year. Mos. a. 
SPECTAL OFFER for 
if you mention Youth’s 








A Home Culesiter. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway has issued a neat miniature 
Calendar for 1901, for home use, being 
a direct reproduction by color photog- 
raphy from the original of one of George 
Taggart’s charming paintings, subject, 

) “After a Long Silence.’’ 

It is a noble picture, filled with a de- 
lightful sentiment, and though the repro- 
duction is small, it faithfully portrays the 
artist’s work. 

The Calendar will be sent to an 


four cents in postage by A. J. 
T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


~~ o 


address for 
Smith, G. P. 














Stage Make Ups, Wigs, Beards, 
etc., for Masquerades, Parlor, 
Se nocloe Stage Entertainments. 


2 PLAY 





> MAGIC TRICKS, Masical Instruments, 
and Novelties. Big ( Yutalogue Free. 
. H. W. BATES, Boston, Mass. | 








Be a Writer. 


Earn money at home by writing stories and articles. 
We revise, edit and criticize manuscripts. cnow 
what editors want. Mention this paper and we will 
send you FREE our Prospectus, containing helpful 
suggestions to young writers and valuable informa- 
tion concerning story-writing. 

WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJC 
VIOLIN, PIANO & ORGAN 


Self-taught Fithout notes, by FIGURE 
MUSIC. We ship first instrument to each 
locality atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, simp 
to advertise our goods & establish a trade. bi 
—— = J & 100 Bargains sent Free 
E. OWE, Manufacturer, 
1646 Matonte Temple, CHICAGO, 


























BLOSSOMS ...« 


EXTRACTS ofthe Blossoms. 


AND ALL BLOOD DISEASES. 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
&@ world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular. D. Needham’s Sons, 
M Inter-Ocean Bidg., CHICAGO. 


















Children must 
have g ood Rubbers! 
Hood Rubbers Wear Longest. 


Sold Everywhere. 








Highland Park College 


Lack of funds or lack of time can no longer be the plea for not securing a ootege education. You can 
go to school by a The correspondence department of Highland Park yw LL 8 


In Charge of HON. HENRY SABIN 
until recently State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Dr. Sabin 
lly teach by mail: 


educators—each a 
Steam Enginee 
Service, omg ny 
ry, Scien: ww, Pi This is a most 
tunity in the ae vot ? thousands unable to attend schoo 
the young — or woman 


A postal sy ingutry may star start 


ractical specialist. We successfull 
ng, Electrical Engineering, Sh 


a errite f for a free P 
you on the road to a 
resident, Highland 





Penmanship, and 25 other courses—courses in 





._ LL. D., 

is assisted by more than forty eminent 
Academic, Normal, Pharmacy, 
orthand and Typewriti 4 Commercial, Civ 
nguages, Mathematics, Literature, 
practicable method of instruction and it puts oppor- 
lor college. The teacher desiring higher education; 


be fitted for ery, special position; anyone who does not feel that 


pectus and information concerning our system. 


iaton't bringing success and profit. Address. 
ark College, Station6, Des Moines, lowa. 
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SEND NO MONEY. = 
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OUR SPECIAL 
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$2.49, o 

corded taffeta guaran 
pure, the most stylish silk shown this 
for us under contract, and our special 
ith but our one small profit added, less than 


st pattern, 
high 
— 


THIS TS is” a” "GENUINE ie LeDORRIS 


French weave, — e 


. 8 
yin dozen-piece lots, one-half the price 
ilers. ITIVELY THE VERY LATE! T EFFECT 


silk made cepectally for waists, and it is offe 4 by the 
| this and other 1 ities at fancy prices. It comes in w 
trope, oy te veces ‘pink ‘ose, fuchsia, cerise. 
STAND, ou take no Tek Seatauhe anh, 
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63° SILK OFFER. 


we furnish a full waist oon of ¢ yarte 
ri gob. 4 — &.. Corded Taffeta Taffeta 


k pattern as you 
BS r at home at less 
dom found in nae store 8 “at any price 


OFFER PRICE $ 


ANTED, : and give first and second feholce.. 






wes YsTuny om 


18 JO OUT] Or19U0 


elsewhere for $5.00. 

Monti -rtion —K - paper and send to us, 
and we will send you this fall waist 
very finest co: eta silk, by 
to examination. You can ex- 
r express office, andif found 
and exactly as represented, 
vad not ap from your 
n $5, a class of goods 
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one the test value ever 
then pay the express agent 


2.49 


or 63 cents per yard. 
silk, 
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ne express Cc harges 


This illustration 
will give you 
c gharge ~d by the best city re- ee of 

® handsome cor pure the silk waist 
Ta. fashionable dealers in; when made up from 68c. 
hite, maize, A ay blue, helio- [Le Dorris Corded Taffeta 
turquoise, reseda and | Silk. Of course you can 

ak make it in any style. style. 





autem ics, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 
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40 Prizes $5. 
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es 00 in Gold Coin. 
bo. :00 in Gold Coin. 
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10.0 
00 each, 200.00 in Gold Coin 


The gold coin will be given in addition 


to our regular premiums which 


we always 


give agents for selling BAKER'S TEAS, SPICES, 
. The forty prizes of $5 each will be give n to 


agents who f. 

are among the f 
premiums given 
seven prizes will be 


agents who have had largest sales. 
gents complete orders of 100 pound 


be awarded as fast as a 


fail to secure the larger priz 


irst forty to earn a Bicycle, or 
for a sale of 100 Pounds. The 
awarded on the 4th of July, 1901, to 
and the forty prizes of $5 each will 
at which time 


the Bicycle or Other Premiums will be forwarded by Freight and the $5 in 


Gold by registered mail. 
for sale of 100 Ibs.: the 
and Chain, 50 Ibs. ; 
ibs. : <1 kk “yy 
Clock, 2 Tea Set, 


; 


Ladies’ Silver or Gold Chatelaine Watch and Chain, 


Write for catalogue describing Pathtinder Bicycle 
Dorothy Bicycle for Ladies, 100 lbs.; Gold Watch 

os, 
~~ 
Parlor 


We pay 


ot Rifle, 


2% lbs.; 


Soys’ Suit of Clothes, 20 lbs. ; 
10 ibs.. ete. 


18 lbs. ; 
Crescent Camera, 


freight 4 aul orders, give credit to ageuts who furnish references. 


WwW. Cc. BAKER 





(DEPT. Y) SPRINCFIELD MASS. 





ED CLOVER. 


Tastrumen Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and uew 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 
| TO ALL PURCHASERS. Agents make 25 Per Cent. 
Commission selling our goods. 
SEND FOR NEW TERMS, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St., 


KATES. 


FRAUD 





| 





N.Y. 





fa %, 
NAMES OF % 
BARNEY & BERRY 


“a 


ARE STAMPED 
Fag) 





| 2, 


79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
CATALOGUE PREEB. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


RACINE FEET 


[COPYRIGHTED] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, ** The Stockinetie Stitch,” 
describes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet io the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 


RACINE FEET 


cotton, black or white, 
pair. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 









run in sizes 
from 5 to ll, 
10 cents per 














YOU NEED 





AN APERIENT 


Abbey’s Salt, taken reguiar- 
ly, will keep you in the best of 
health and free of Constipation 
with its attendant ills. Don’t 
stop to think about it. Try a 
sample bottle now. 

Dr. JAMES T. BURDICK, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., states : “I am free to 
say that I like the effect of 
Abbey’s Salt so well that I pre- 
scribe it now altogether instead 
of citrate of magnesia, Seidlitz 
powders, etc.” 


All Druggists. 25c., 50c. and $1. 


Take Abbeys 
Effervescent! Salt 

























CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 

00 black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha 
n any color $1.25; men’s Mocha and Rein- 
lined #1. 0 to 2.00; many 


| Our 


reat 
kid gloves 
eer gloves unlined and sil 
other kinds of gloves and mittens 60 cents and upwards 


| all in illustrated booklet ‘*Glove Pointers.” Natural 
Black Galloway, Calfskin, and other fur co: is; 
Galloway whole hide robes, Taxidermy and Head Mount- 
ing in boo’-Jet **Moth-Proof.” Do you want hides or skins 
tauned for rugs or robes? get our ‘‘Custom Tan Folder.” 
We also buy raw furs. 

THE & ROSBY FRISIAN FUR © OMPANY, 

16 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥ 





Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
Improvement — are acknowl- 


edged to be 
The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 
An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed, 

= Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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HE YOUTH’s COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is rte 1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often ven, to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is * he number 
given for 5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for * ee should be sent by each sub- 

seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Age nts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The C ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN 
Registered Letter. All postmaste rs are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


BE PROCURED, send the money ie a | 


| 








different, for as soon as the Texas steer’s eyes fell 


| on the throng above his head he stepped back, and 


the next instant he was among them. 

“Before the people could escape he had tossed 
half a dozen of them into the ring, but they were 
all rescued by the ring attendants. The stone 
seats cleared, the steer returned to the ring, and 
seeing no one else to throw the gage of battle to, 
took the exact center of the ring and bellowed his 
defiance to the universe. 

“In the meantime the management had been 
busy, and a soldier with a Mauser rifle had been 
summoned from a near-by barrack. Using the 
boxrail as a rest, he took steady aim, and with 
the ping of the bullet the steer’s life ended; but the 
Spaniards have not experimented with American 
steers in Spanish rings since that time, nor are 
they likely to again.” 


et 
TAKING COMMAND. 


Even when bent on showing appreciation, the 
manners of a crowd of hero-worshipers may leave 


| something to be desired; but if the hero of the | 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | something ¢ 4 


occasion which has brought them together is a 


| man accustomed to being obeyed the result may 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Caution against tions. aie money to stran pagers 
to renew subscriptions enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment i money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NEURASTHENIA. 


EURASTHENIA, or “nervous pros- | 
tration,” has been called the 
“American disease,” 
in this country are supposed to 
be possessed of a restless energy 
which wears upon the nervous 
force and finally exhausts it. 

Both neurasthenia and hysteria 
were formerly, and are by many even yet, regarded 
as trivial affections; and sufferers from them were 





be a good story, like the one below, taken from 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


It was at a Grand Army encampment in a 
Western city, and Gen. William Tecumseh Sher- 
man was the guest of honor. No sooner, however, 
had he reached the rooms reserved for him in the 
hotel than there was a crowd at the door. 

Some of the old soldiers were admitted, and 


| many who were not old soldiers tings their way 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


because we | 


unjustly looked upon with something akin to con- | 


tempt as creatures of weak will power, who might 
be well if they chose. 

But neurasthenia is a very real disease and 
sometimes a terrible one, although the doctors are 
as yet unable to discover any palpable change in 
the nervous system to account for the symptoms. 
It seems to be, as its name implies, a real nervous 
exhaustion; there is no visible change in the nerv- 
ous system, but it is simply tired from overuse and 
unable properly to perform its delicate functions. 

The symptoms of neurasthenia vary greatly in 
character and in degree, yet they are usually quite 
easily recognizable as being due to nervous 
exhaustion and not to actual organic disease of 
any part of the nervous system. 

The mind is tired; the patient is unable to con- 
centrate his thoughts on his work, and often finds 
himself sitting doing nothing while matters requir- 
ing his immediate attention are accumulating. 
He takes no pleasure in either work or recreation, 
and life has lost its charm. The little sleep he 
gets is disturbed by dreams, and the morning brings 
no refreshment. 

Various weary sensations, pains, chilly feelings, 
numbness, and so forth, are complained of in 
different parts of the body. Dizziness, ringing in 
the ears, dimness of vision or floating spots before 
the eyes, headache and pain in the spine are 
common symptoms. The heart is irritable, very 
slight causes increasing the rapidity of the pulse. 

The neurasthenic is often dyspeptic and usually 
has a poor appetite. 

The treatment is apt to be difficult, for the reason 
that the patients are hard to manage. The main 
thing is rest, both mental and physical. Yet the 
sufferer should not be wholly idle. He should, if 
possible, leave home for a time and stay in some 
quiet place where there is enough going on to 
interest without exciting him. 

Long hours of sleep, nourishing food with plenty 
of cream and butter, moderate daily exercise in 
the open air, and especially entire freedom from 
worry, are the main points in the treatment of 
nervous exhaustion. 


tt 


A TEXAS BULL IN SPAIN. 


FEW years ago a herd of Texas steers was 
A imported from its native wilds to Seville, 
Spain, to give special attractions to a bull- 

fight of more than ordinary importance. 

An American, sojourning at Seville at the time, 
influenced by a desire to see and learn for himself 
how his fellow exiles would comport themselves 
under circumstances so unusual, attended the 
bull-fight, and has recorded his experiences in the 
Chicago Chronicle. 

He relates how the first of the intended victims, 
when confronted in the ring by horse and picador, 
wholly neglected the horse, but paid instant and 
undivided attention to the man. 

Bellowing as if from sheer delight at the antici- 
pated encounter, he attacked the picador furiously, 
and pressed him so hard that, defense being 
useless, he sought safety in inglorious flight by 
scaling the barrier erected between the audience 
and the ring as a provision of safety. 

He was ardently and efficiently assisted over the 
barrier by the horns of the steer, and followed so 
closely that he barely escaped with life by reaching 
a convenient gallery. 

“The steer did his best to get at him, but finding 
it impossible, looked about for other game with 
which to sport. 

“The stone seats are ten feet above the ground, 
and this height has always been an insurmount- 
able barrier for a bull; but this time things were 


|in. The general made the best of things and under- 
took to shake hands with all. But this was not 
satisfactory to a few, who wanted to pass the time 
of day with the veteran, and ineidentally to look 
him over as if he were a prize ox in a stock show. 

Finally the crowd in front of him became so 
| dense that it blocked the way of others who were 
trying to get near him, and the whole line came to 
a standstill. Several persons tried to straighten 
the tangle, but without success. Then General 
| Sherman took command. 

“Salute and fall back! ’ he said in a tone impos- 
| sible to disregard, at the same time extending his 
| hand toward the gawking fellow nearest him, who 
took it rather P< yor f = ooo retired. 

“Salute and fall bac e general. 

In less than a pd ee ‘the i ~ seh ‘aoliee again, 
and the crowd rapidly melted away. 


tt 
SHREWD FARMER. 


The necessity of triumphing over drought, grass- 


hoppers and other hindrances has made the Kansas | 
farmer energetic and enterprising; but, says a | 


Western exchange, it remained for Isaiah Finch 


|of Saline County to show how to exterminate 











| grasshoppers and make money at the same time. 


The grasshoppers were numerous in Mr. Finch’s 

neighborhood, and did a good deal of damage to 
the crops. But Mr. Finch had a drove of a thou- 
sand young turkeys, and soon discovered that bog 
were much more than a match for the “hoppe 
The turkeys destroyed the hoppers almost as fast 
as they could light on his premises, and before they 
had time to work any destruction. 

Boye Mr. Finch’s neighbors noticed that his 
fields cont —_ green and 2 while others 
were barren in spots, and wy investigated. 
When they found out the secret, a few of the enter- 

rising farmers began to negotiate for the use of 
he flock. 

Mr. Finch proceeded on the theory that a hun- 
dred turkeys were as valuable as a farm-hand, and 
peasy ~! fixed a rental of two dollars and’ fifty 
cents a for each one hundred turkeys. The 
entire flock was soon in demand, and Finch 
derived a revenue of twenty-five dollars a day from 
his investment. 

to 


THEY COUNTED HONESTLY. 


Some years ago a home missionary had been 
preaching on an island whose principal product is 
the clam. One day he received an unexpected 
compliment as to the thoroughness of his spiritual 
work. 


The good man was working in his shirt-sleeves 
on anewchureh. A stout sea-captain hailed him: 

“Are you the minister here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I’ve got ten dollars for you.” 

“For the chureh?” 

“No, for yourself. I like your way of doing 
— s here. I’ve come to this island Yor clams a 

many years, and always found them a thou- 


ood or fifteen hundred short when I got home. | 


It will pay me to have you keep preaching doc- 
trines which make people count their clams 
honestly.” 

tt ih 


EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS. 


Two bicyclists, reaching a strange Long Island 
town, decided to take the train home. They 
stopped, says the New York Sun, to ask a colored 
woman the way to the railroad station. 


“We are strangers,” they said. ‘Will you 
kindly direct us to the station?” 

“Certainly, suh, ” she replied. ‘Keep agoin’ 
right on till'yo’ comes to de corner wha de ole _. 
office used ter be, den tu’n to yo’ lef’ an’ yo’ll go 
right to de station.” 

As they rode off she beamed with pride, they 
with amusement; and although they found the 
station, they have yet to discover the “corner wha 
de ole post-office used ter be.’ 


at 
INDISPUTABLE. 


There was a momentary pause in the conversa- 
tion at the five-o’clock tea. 
The voice of a huckster in the street outside 
broke in upon the silence. 
“Ap-puls! Ap-puls!” he yelled. “Aw-r’nges! 
And yo Gra-a-a-apes! Fresh fruit! Fresh!” 
e seems to be putting on the loud peddle,” 
remarked one of the guests. 
Yet they say five-o’clock teas are stupid affairs! 


tt 
THE ONLY THING. 


A man wrote to a Western lawyer for informa- 
tion in regard to a person who had owed him a 
considerable sum of money for a long time. 

“What property has he which I could attach?” 
he asked. 

The lawyer’s reply. was brief and to fhe int. 

“The man six months ago. as oe 
nothing ~E, to attachment save a vigow 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The breath comes in for its share“of benefit when 
you use Rubifoam to make the teeth and gums what 








they should be. (Adve. 
§ Erevinine in and FLOWER. 
ing in the Harseey and 
S Frevihins line. Direct deal with 
us will insure you the best and 
Ds you money, Mail size Rarriva 
larger by freight or express, safe 
and entistaction as valu- 


aranteed. Try us. 
= 168 ——_ Catala fatalog for the esking. aay years, 


Orne STORES @ «& HARRISON CO., 
Box 250, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


10c. ete 





sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Initial engraved Free. War- 
ranted ures ears. Address, 
hell Novelty Co., 
Dept. as, Soa Broadway, N.Y. 


We Help You 


to reach success in the profession you choose. 
We teach mechanics the theory of their work. We help 
misplaced people to henge their work. We enable young 

people to support themselves while learning PHS 

250,000 students and graduates in Mechanica Civil ive. 
trieal Engineering ; Architeeture ; Bookkeeping, ete. 

for circular mentioning subject which interests 3 you. 

International Corr » 
Box 832, Ce ee aay 




















THIS FINE FUR BOA, $ 


Is stylish, serviceable om | id 

always gives satisfaction. pate. 
It is of imitation spotted lynx, with 
large head, claws and tail, and has 
that lustrous, downy appearance 
always associated with warm and 
luxurious fur aoe. 


Is a com afortable, sen- 
sible Muff, full of a r- ree 
ance and wear. inch . ay . well Lwandes, 
made of E , satin -lined —in 


sho’ 
— a pane ed. No stamps takea. 


Local ens on coroues of the ex 
NEW TORK MAIL "ORDER STO: 96-898 B’wa 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 

















Baker's 
Breakfast 
a 


Always-.uniform in 
quality, absolutely 
pure, delicious and 
nutritious. 

The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark 
on every package. 





TRADE-MARK. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd, 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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WISE LANDLADY. 


UNDERSTANDS HOW TO INCREASE HER 
BUSINESS. 


The landlady of a certain restaurant in Brockton, 
Mass., has increased her business so rapidly that 
she has had to enlarge her dining-room to accom- 
modate the continually increasing patronage. One 
of her guests gives the reason. 

“Every morning she serves her regular guests 
with Grape-Nuts and hot milk or hot cream in 
cold weather, and cold cream in summer. I began 
eating this food, and right away began to feel an 
improvement in my health. I had been terribly 
troubled with nervousness and dyspepsia, and 
found it impossible to find a food that would agree 
with me until I began boarding at this restaurant. 

“The new food in four months increased my 
weight from 120 pounds to 145, and I never felt as 
well in my life as I do now. There is something 
remarkable in the sustaining power of this food. 
I have never been able to obtain such results from 
any other.”—G. R. Hersey, 30 L Street, Brockton, 
Mass. 








Reduced Prices 


eee on eee 


Suits and Cloaks 


F you wish to take 
advantage of our 
Reduced Price 

Sale of Suits and 
Cloaks, you must act 
quickly. Weare clos- 
ing out our Winter 
materials to make 
room for the new 
Spring stock. Wehave 
a nice assortment left 
to-day, but by the end 
of this month, it is 
likely that nearly 
everything will have 
n sold, 


Suits, Cloaks and 
Skirts made to or- 
der at one-third 
less than regular 
a oe —perfect in 

lashion, shape and 
workmanship. Nearly 
all of our styles and 
materials share in the 
reduction. These of- 

ferings and others: 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
lined throughout; 
former ry ik 
67. 





reduced to 


$15 Suits reduced 
to $10; $20 Suits 














reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts ; former price, $6.50 ; 
reduced to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5- 
Winter Jackets, lined ay ont jocks former price, 
$7; reduced to $4 ee Re —- reduced to 
$12 Jackets ye to $8 
Rain Skirts, former price, $7; reduced to 
an Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
ainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced prices on Rainy - Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Long Jackets, Etc. 
Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List sent free 
at once upon request. If any garment ordered there- 
from should not please you, send it back. We will 
refund your money. sure to say that you wish 
the Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready Feb- 
ruary 7th, rite now and we will mail you a copy, 
with a full line of new Spring samples, as soon as it is 
ooo Be sure to bx that you wish the new Spring 
1 and S 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 




















and spoil th 
of the Child 


The preservation of the teeth of young and old is vital. Your life 
and their life — your health and their health—is at stake. 

Modern science teaches that the mouth swarms with disease germs, 
and every space between the teeth is a breeding-place for microbes, 
which attack the teeth, causing mouth-decay and ultimately de- 


stroying the vital organs. 
Destroy the mouth microbes whilst young. 


There is only one way of making and keeping the teeth white, the 
mouth healthfully clean, the breath sweet and the gums free of 


danger. Use the brush and 
WRIGHT'S 


TOOTH PAS 


for the teeth, gums, mouth and breath. A creamy, delicious denti- 
frice, in collapsible tubes, contains same properties as the famous 


Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Soap. 


In its purity is its virtue. No grit, no acid. 


Endorsed by eminent 


authorities. U.S. Government buys it for use in the army. Trial sam- 
pleand booklet sent free for two-cent stamp. At druggists 25c. or from 


CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL CO., 
Dept. H, Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 


HILDA CLARK, of the Bostonians, says: 


“I am especially pleased 
with your Dentomyrrh Tooth Paste; itis the best I M 


ae ever use 


take pleasure in recommending such an excellent articl 


















‘oods by express C. 0. 
less than $5.00, a 


and express charges. 
If more than seven 


price based on the actual cost to 


Bic DRESS G00DS OFFER 








For $2.50 wi 7a, furnish 2¥ul Full press Pattern of seven yard 


“SEND NO. MONEY, 


Goods, value, $5. 00. 

Mention No. 147K and send to us and we 
will send you a big full dress pattern of 
mo. yard is of this fine, new style dress 
u can examine the goods at 


cour express office, pt iff feand iar 7 WT exactly as represented, 
such a dress pattern - you come 


not buy from your storekeeper at home = 


seldom found in country stores at any 
pronounced by every ane the AAT. value ever shown in your sec- $ 50 
tion, then pay the express agent OU SPECIAL < OFFER PRICE 
verage 


he express charges wi ‘om 2% to 50 cents. 
m5 are wanted, 36 Cente per yard ex 





THIS IS A GENUINE NORTON bony MERCERIZED GREPON 


goods, an elegant, jo aate —. ric for suits or ski 
7 weight for for py ay wy f 


tee for service, 4 
— for quality. 


uce, I8 


20 Pac RICE for sey aon yards of thie 40: ‘inch eiseee hing Praress wg pattern) 1s is a 
2.5 poh heretofore 


LOTs, 0 such — oo as was never —- hay by any — ye iy 


no” SEARS R ROEBUCK & C0. CHICAGO: IL ILL. 
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SMOKELESS POWDER. 





THE YOUTH’S 


bridge crossing the Sauer. 
through a part of the town till it reaches an old | 
parochial church on a hill. 

The head of the column resembles many 
another religious procession. The clergy, led by 
the Archbishop of Luxemburg in grand violet 
robes, come first, chanting a hymn, and choristers, 
Swinging censers as they go, are interspersed 
between the priests. The sound of the chant has 








The United States has long been behind the | 
most backward European nations in one impor- | 
tant military matter, but it now has a prospect | 
of being at least abreast of Spain, Portugal and 
Bulgaria in this matter. We refer to the use of 
smokeless powder. 

It is well known that in the Spanish War all : 
our artillery used the old black or smoke powder. 
When Admiral Sampson’s ships steamed up to 
meet Admiral Cervera’s squadron, steaming out | 
of the harbor of Santiago, every American officer | 
and sailor knew that presently a good part of 
the Spanish fleet would be screened from his 
view by a dense mass of smoke, whereas the 
Spaniards’ view of the American ships would 
be unobseured save by the smoke they, the 
Americans themselves, made, and which served 
to locate them rather than to hide them. 

All through the land-fighting of July 1st and | 
subsequent days around Santiago, the Spanish 
artillery was unlocated by American gunners. 
No one knew where a gun or a man of them 
was. Yet the first shot of the American artillery 
betrayed its position, and the Spaniards got the 
range of Grimes’s battery so quickly that shells 
were exploding all around it within half an hour. 

All our volunteers in the Philippines were at 
the same disadvantage in their rifle-fighting with 
the insurgents. These Filipinos were barefooted, 
poorly disciplined and poorly commanded, but 
they had smokeless powder, while all our 
volunteers fought behind a cloud made by the 
black smoke powder. 

All this was because this important detail, 
owing to want of congressional action, had not 
been attended to. It has now been fully cor- 
rected as far as the infantry is concerned. And 
in the United States navy enough smokeless 
powder has now been accumulated to allow full 
magazines of it for all new ships placed in 
commission. Orders have been issued by the 
ordnance bureau that when old ships are laid 
up and again put in active service, the brown | 
powder shall be removed and smokeless =) 
tuted. 

The brown powder will be used still for tanget- | 
practise and for saluting purposes until the large | 
stock now on hand, much of which was purchased 
during the Spanish War, shall have been consid- 
erably reduced; and enough smokeless powder | ® 
is to be used even in target-practise to familiarize 
our gunners with the use of it. 

Nearly all the smokeless powder used by the 
government is manufactured by private firms, | oo 
but the government has now its own powder | 9° 
factory, and its supply of the smokeless kind 
will soon be increased at the rate of at least two 
thousand pounds a day; and as there is now 
no war in prospect for the United States, it may 
be assumed that in a very few years smoke | 
making powder will be a thing of the past. 
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A JUMPING PROCESSION. 


Ever since the eighth century the small German 
town of Echternach has had its jumping pro- 
cession. Thousands of pilgrims repair thither 
every year to take part in this strange religious 
ceremony. The position of the town, as described 
by the Baroness Rotberg in an article in Good 
Words, is upon the little river Sauer, a tributary 
of the Moselle. Echternach is the oldest town 
in the grand duchy of Luxemburg. Recently 
excavated ruins prove that it existed at the time 
when the Romans inhabited Treves and the 
adjoining country. 

An old abbey of the Benedictines, part of 
which is still in good preservation, dates from 
the sixth century, when the abbey was founded 
by St. Willibrord, an Anglo-Saxon monk. It 
is the name of this old monk, who afterward 
became Bishop of Utrecht, which is associated 
with the curious custom still kept up in Echter- | 
nach on Whit-Tuesday. 

The jumping procession attracts not only | 
pilgrims, but a great number of strangers. It is 
said to have originated in the eighth century, 
when a plague broke out among the cattle, and 
the peasants, wishing to secure the protection 
of the holy Willibrord, made this wonderful 
pilgrimage. From twelve to fifteen thousand 
pilgrims come each year from Luxemburg to 
take part in the procession. 

The little town of four thousand inhabitants 
presents a strangely crowded appearance on the 
day of the ceremony. Vehicles of every kind 
line the streets, and wherever space permits, the 
people are seen sitting or lying on the ground, 
with baskets of provisions beside them. In 
large, open spaces camps have been formed, 
carts, horses and peasants being packed closely 
together. 

It is evident that many of the pilgrims have 
spent the night in these camps, the town not 
being large enough to afford lodging for a quarter 
of the strangers. 

At about nine o’clock strains of music are 
heard, and the procession starts from a little 








| three steps forward and two back, executing a 


| forty bells, some of which are of pure silver. 


| passes it. 


| Philaret. 
| largest bells, and the whole number of bells is 


not died away before other music is heard, this | 
time a lively melody. Then comes one of the 
most wonderful scenes ever witnessed. 

Sometimes singly, sometimes by threes and | 
fours, all joining hands, or even a whole row 
holding together, the pilgrims come, all jumping 


sort of dance, and keeping time to the music. 
The population of one town or village keeps 
| together, and is headed by its own band. 

In one part of the procession a single fiddler 
was noticed, playing as he jumped, and in another 
an accordion performed in solitary grandeur. 

In the particular procession described, some | 
curious scenes were witnessed. One stout little 
woman jumped so vigorously that the contents of 
her provision basket flew out and were scattered | 
on the pavement. Old, gray-headed men and | 
women jumped with all their strength, and | 
women carrying children in their arms joined in | 


| the strange dance. Most of the people jumped 


with a will, performing the duty in good earnest. 
Others paid little boys to jump for them. Before 
the narrator reached her hotel, some of the lads 
accosted her, offering, for a remuneration, to take 
her part in the procession. 


t 


IVAN VELIKI. 


A famous bell-tower is one that stands in the 
Kremlin of Moscow. All around it cluster the | 
gilded and gay-colored domes of the many cathe- | 
drals of the Kremlin. There is apparently no | 
end to the cathedrals and churches within the 
white wall of the Kremlin, and Ivan Veliki, | 
the tower in question, is bell-tower for them all, | 
standing almost in their center, with its chime of | 
In | 
the eighteenth century it was counted as one of 
the wonders of the world, and to this day the 
Orthodox Russian crosses himself devoutly as he | 


The story of this building is told in the 
batter en It is pleasanter reading than the 
y of many historical towers. At the close 
rs the sixteenth century, after the cruel reign of 
Ivan the Terrible, Moscow was reduced to a 
terrible state of famine. Men were murdered 
and eaten, and tradition says that human flesh 
— sold openly. The tsar, Boris, the successor 
ivan the Terrible, caused the granaries and 
stores of the city to be burst open, and the grain 
sold at nominal prices. 
To give the poor the money wherewith to buy 
the grain thus put upon the market, he decided 
uild this tower. It took several years to 
mplete it, for the foundations were laid. a hun- 
ti and twenty feet below the surface, and the 
great tower rears its gilded head three hundred 
and twenty feet above the | a. looking down 
over Kremlin and city ali No wonder it is 
called “Big Ivan’—for that is what its name 
signifies. 
= is the Russian equivalent for John, and 
in the basement of Ivan Veliki is the chapel of 
St. John. Connected with the bell-tower there 
are two other belfries forming of its mass— 
the Assumption Tower and the Tower of 
In the Assumption Tower hang the 


amazing 
Bells of cop bells of silver, bells of bronze, 
bells large and sn nall, old and new, are to be seen. 
But if the traveller expects to see them swing 
to and fro like Western bells, he is doomed to 
disappointment. The Russian bell-ringer sounds 
his by moving the clapper with a rope, but 
he gets fine music from it, nevertheless. And it 
is not a small matter to pull back and forth a 
ny when-the bell happens to be one of 
ussian ones. The clapper of the Tsar 
Rela. or Great Bell of Moscow, is fourteen 
feet eet long and six feet in qevuminente. But the 
bell was cracked in casting and was never hung 


or rung. The piece which was broken out of it 
weighs eleven tons. The bell is still to be seen 
in Moscow. 








100 rare Zanzibar. 
Samwa,10c. Est. 1881. 


WATER COLORS. Pastel effect. out ¢ 
Cirsfree. Park Paint W’ks, Providence, R.1. 


MY SITUATION 


WITH Boston CH OF COMMERCE was obtained 
oo i be Burdett Collexe of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—E. H. er, Dennis, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 694 sy ashington St., Boston, for prospectus. 
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China, ete., 10c.; 8 
A. Dresser, Salem, $1, 











It takes its way | “ 


COMPANION. 
NERVEASE\|® 


Cures any kind of 


genie ten 


in a few minutes. There is 
nothing “just as good” a 


NERVEASE. 


25e. Trial Size 10c. All \——¥ 
or by mail. NERVEASE CO., Bosto: 





Oh! how 
head 


F Micislitous 
Boys and 








| Girls 
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; fascinating. 

**HOOTON’S COCOA” Pa; 
Pure—Wholesome. HE humdrum method of teaching simply 
We would be pleased to send you our 22) = from text-books, in our judgment, is out 
ladies’ memorandum book. A neat little [ of date. The system in vogue here 
production. Send us stamp, also name embraces lectures and actual business 
of your grocer. | transactions. Every pupil in the Business Course 
HOOTON COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Newark, N. J. | receives a bank-book with $5000 in college cur- 
rency, and immediately embarks on a business 
career: buying, selling, banking, and conducting 
commercial correspondence as in the actual 

marts of trade. 

Success to college and pupils alike has accrued 
in such measure that Burdett College is to-day 
pronounced the largest Business Training In- 


stitution in the world. 
at tt 


Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Business Courses. 


Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 


694 Wash- 
| Boston. ington St. a 





Makes No Rubbing Necessary 


Apply NO RUB and rinse with hot 
water and the most tarnished piece 
is clean. 

NO RUB Silver Polish is the new de- 
gettare for cleansing silver, and has 











yeen undergoing experiments for years 





until it has now reached perfection, and 
is offered to the discriminating public 
with a guarantee of its superiority to 


ASTHMA CURED 





any other, and it is positively harmless 
to the most delicate surface. 

Buy of your dealer, or ten cents by 
mail. FREE; send for sample. 


Queen Manufacturing Co., 


SUDBURY BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


from from Asthma oneof our Patent ‘Atomize rs 
and enough 8 to prove it wil 
FIE D test you ean buy the outfit it you w 
NO PAY. |22..i¢ | you don’s, want it return it to us “at our 
expense. For full particulars address, 


Co., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 








UNLESS! Ss... We Lye a absolutely free, all express 
immediately relieve and paaly cure the 
Asthma Remedy & Mfg. Co. 














sans. (Staee ees ee oe 
A Great Opportanity for 


To make money; a fine chance to get a prize. 

To introduce our famous KLEANO Silver Polish 

into every household, we offer every boy or 

girl who will sell it for us a liberal profit on 

every bottle sold, and, in addition to 

this cash payment, we offer to every 

one selling respectively 25, 50, or 100 

bottles, three valuable prizes, a Wal- 

tham Watch, a fine Sled, and Stevens 

Arms Co.’s“Crackshot” 22 Caliber Rifle. 

We furnish samples. We pay the 

money. We give the prizes. You do 

the hustling. Any bright boy or girl can 

easily make from $4.00 to $6.00 per week 

by devoting a little time to Kleano after school 

hours, and get a sled, gun, or watch in addition, A 

postal card will bring you full particulars, No 

postage stamps or cash or outlay of any sort required. 
Write at once to 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 


369 ATLANTIC AVE., — = pat. 9 MILWAUKEE AVE., 
BOSTON. W YORK CHICAGO. 


This is the . 
Waltham O 
face Boys’ Watch 
> we give away. A 
™ perfect time- 
~” piece. Seven 
jewels. Gold filled 
case warranted 
for twenty years. 








This Man Can 


Lay Well Even in Winter. 


Tell You How To Make Hens 





“Ts 


Asa 


I. S. JOHNSON 





EING in the Poultry Business to make money, I want a fulle 

even in the winter season, and get it, too. 
lowing the plan carried out by my father for many years, I put into 
the hot mash given the fowls every day a small quantity of 


SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 


result, my hens are always in prime condition and lay well. 

course I make it a point to see that the fowl-house is Sees clean, dry 

and warm, and that it is well ventilated. 

of poultry you cannot do better than do as I and hundreds of others do. 

Commence right off, while eggs sell for 45c. to 50c. a dozen.’’ 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder is sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers, or by 

25c. a package, 5 for $1.00; large 2-lb. can, $1. 20; 6 cans, $5. Express paid. 


& COMPANY, 23 Custom House Street, 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent FREE. 


-basKet 


You ask how? ell, fol- 


Of 


If you want to make money out 


mail. 


BOSTON. 
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5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 If you propose to heat by: Hot Air, you cannot buy a Furnace 
anywhere, at any price, that is as ecdnomical in fuel as the 


9 Rooms 125] «. DIGHTON.” 
PIPING, You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier to care for or re- , 
REGISTERS, Etc., quires less attention than the ‘* DIGHTON.”’ 
ALL COMPLETE. You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any 
longer time against repairs than we guarantee the ‘* DIGHTON.”’ 


The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace is based largely 
upon the price he may have paid for it. 

The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer pay the rent for a 
large city store, and help pay the enormous expense of maintaining the same. 

A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, handsomely or- 
namented with filigree work, which is entirely unnecessary, and does not in any way 


add to the real worth, durability or economy of the Furnace itself. i 4 J 94 OZ PAC KAG E 
We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for producing and a ‘ 
assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. } 


The price you pay for a ** DIGHTON ”’ Furnace is for the actual worth, based on \ a, Cc 
the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot Furnace as can possibly be made, em- . « 














bodying every modern improvement or attachment that can be found on any Furnace, 
and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet with as little or less fuel , g 
than other Furnaces would require. ‘ Le ° 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air Furnace than our price of the r RK OF ALL CROCERS. 
66 DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, sentiment, or something else besides actual Furnace 





value ; something that is of no real worth to you in any way. Sf * 
: aay . Many housekeepers consider 
If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then /. y 


write to us for a price ona new “DIGHTON.” Every part warranted. - i) ya the cake of Williams’ splendid 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., = = Taunton, Mass. P |” White Glycerine Toilet Soap, 
Write for Catalogue. zl, LP . which is put in every 


package of Ivorine 


en a Magar 


The New they pay for both to- 
Companion 


Machine. 

















A SET OF 6 SIDE-SPLITTING 
ELEPHANT CARDS, PRINTED 
IN 5 COLORS. 


ADDRESS 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Proprietors of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 
































If Greene’s Warranted 
Syrup of Tar does 
not cure your Cough: 
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The druggist 25 Cts., 50 Cts., Then get your 
from whom money back. 


you bought it $1.00 per Bottle. Whatcould be 
will refund fairer than 
your money. Fiabe . that? In the 
We have this of ENE’s fj face of such 
agreement a Vi ANted _| liberal treat- 
with every ' } ment you pos- 
druggist. ee | itively cannot 

afford to neg- 


” No Cure a I * | lect a cough. 
| Rll 7, | “ Prevention 
” —_ 
No Pay CF. is Better 
will be found tes than Cure.” 


onevery pack- oo Ly ae You may pre- 
age. Goright EM, vent a serious 
off and buy a Be to sickness by 
50-ct. bottle MB lame os >) curing your 
and try it; NRietige ye a | cough, and to 
you'll then be \ a cure it there’s 
pleased torec- : jj nothing better 
ommend it to | than this well- 
your neigh- known rem- 


Tas | Sold by Drugsists Everowhere. eee _ 
Ghe Purchase Money will 
be Refunded by the 
Druggist from whom you 
Bought It. 











EGIN the new Century by ordering a New 
Companion. This superb Sewing Machine 
is fitted with Mopern Improvements, FULL 

Ser ArracuMents and Latest Batt Bearrncs. It 
is the machine for the home or the dressmaker. 
Easy to operate, attractive in design, thoroughly 
well made and durable, and capable of a wide 
range of work. 

How do we sell the New Companion at so low a 
price? Write for particulars of our system of 
shipment from factory to home, at one small profit. 
Descriptive Booklet and samples of work sent free. 


We Pay the Freight. 


_ We offer three styles, with choice of Oak or 
Black Walnut Woodwork, and delivered Free at 
any freight office in the New England States. 











Style 1. Extension Leaf, Five Drawers, $19.00. 
Style 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 21.75. 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head, 23.75. 


et 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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